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Presidential  Address 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  March  3rd,  1962 

by 

F.  T.  BAKER,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.M.A.,  A.L.A. 

THE  RISE  TO  DOMINANCE  OF  MAN  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE  : 

AN  ECOLOGICAL  STUDY 

An  audience  of  naturalists  may  well  feel  like  asking  the  time-honoured 
question  of  Job,  one  of  the  ancient  writers,  “What  is  man,  that  thou 
shouldest  magnify  him  ?”  It  was  a  searching  and  reasonable  question 
posed  at  a  time  when  man  in  this  part  of  the  world  was  only  just 
settling  down  to  organised  tribal  government:  emerging  from  the 
struggles  of  1,500  years  in  which  he  had  sought  to  win  for  himself  a 
niche  in  the  complex  web  of  natural  communities.  Looked  at  in  terms 
of  geological  time  man  is  a  very  recent  intruder  into  the  field  embraced 
by  Natural  History  studies.  More  than  5,000  years  ago,  there  were 
human  settlements  but  so  small  and  limited  that  they  had  made  no 
impression  on  the  natural  life  of  this  County.  Homo  sapiens  was  living 
alongside  other  communities  and  largely  controlled  by  them  and  the 
climatic  conditions;  the  open  country  with  its  wild  life  was  unmolested 
by  his  activities.  There  were  predators,  “red  in  tooth  and  claw”,  but 
the  balance  of  nature  operated :  the  fittest  survived  and  natural  selection 
looked  after  the  wild  life  of  the  region.  But  man’s  penetration  into 
every  available  niche  in  the  natural  world  has  been  so  rapid  and  so 
complete  in  5,000  years  that  by  1906  Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe  Peacock 
in  his  Presidential  Address  to  this  Union  said:  “Signs  of  the  all- 
dominating  influence  of  man  are  everywhere,  when  natural  habitats 
are  sought  in  all  their  pristine  purity.  Let  us  try  to  smooth  down  the 
harsh  asperities  and  broken  cadences  of  ravished  nature  as  we  will, 
the  task  proves  beyond  our  utmost  endeavour.  As  the  portico  proclaims 
the  heathen  temple  in  classical  lands,  so  the  broken  cycles  of  our  flora 
proclaim  the  dominating  influence  of  man  the  whole  country  over.” 

Today,  the  odds  are  even  more  heavily  weighted  against  the  natural 
order  of  things.  Two  major  wars  calling  for  enormous  increases  in 
arable  land  to  provide  our  food  and  the  felling  of  timber  in  vast 
quantities  from  our  few  remaining  woodlands  to  reduce  our  imports, 
have  devastated  the  countryside  beyond  anything  that  Peacock  could 
have  imagined.  Post-war  policies  of  agriculture  and  forestry  have  added 
to  the  change.  ‘Take  the  plough  round  the  farm’,  ‘cut  down  the 
hedges’,  ‘plough  the  headland’,  ‘improve  drainage’,  ‘eradicate  weeds 
by  the  use  of  selective  weed-killers’,  ‘spray  with  poisonous  solutions 
to  reduce  the  insect  and  fungus  menace’  —  these  and  many  more 
revolutionary  instructions  issued  to  the  farmer,  usually  by  official 
bodies,  are  aimed  to  put  man  in  a  position  of  complete  dominance 
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over  nature.  Lord  Hurcombe  recently  put  it  this  way:  “Wild  life  and 
its  essential  natural  environments  are  now  confronted,  often  in  un¬ 
expected  places,  with  threats  more  numerous,  more  pervasive,  more 
insidious,  and  biologically  more  devastating  in  their  impact  than  any¬ 
thing  which  the  naturalist  of  even  the  last  generation  had  to  worry 
about.”  These  are  the  days  in  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  to  preserve 
the  world’s  wild  life  —  plants  as  well  as  animals  —  should  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  interest  of  civilised  man.  In  the  light  of  this  strange  and 
challenging  situation  it  seemed  fitting  that  for  the  second  time  only 
in  the  history  of  this  Union  a  President  should  turn  his  attention 
from  wild  life  to  look  at  man’s  place  historically  and  biologically  in 
the  pattern  of  settlement  and  to  apply  ecological  standards  to  man 
similar  to  those  we  are  accustomed  to  relate  to  other  living  things. 
Human  ecology  is  a  necessary  projection  of  our  inquiry  into  the 
population  of  the  terrain  that  we  have  chosen  for  our  regional  studies. 
In  our  moments  when  we  feel  cwe  never  had  it  so  good’,  it  is  salutory 
and  sobering  to  “look  unto  the  rock  whence  we  are  hewn,  and  to  the 
hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  are  digged.” 

Geological  background 

The  aim  of  all  Natural  History  studies  is  to  build  up  a  four-dimen¬ 
sional  picture  of  the  earth  and  the  life  upon  it,  including  man.  The 
geologist  looks  at  the  subject  in  depth  and  is  concerned  to  understand 
the  fabric  of  the  structure.  From  an  examination  of  the  rocks,  accum¬ 
ulated  over  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  and  attaining  thousands  of 
feet  in  thickness,  he  is  able  to  trace  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  land  through  successive  periods  of  deposition,  elevation  and 
erosion  that  have  resulted  in  the  dramatic  rugged  or  pleasant  modulated 
features  of  the  landscape  that  we  see  today.  The  palaeontologist  adds 
life  to  this  story  as  he  traces  over  the  same  immense  range  of  time 
the  succession  of  plants  and  animals,  in  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  whose 
remains  have  been  entombed  as  fossils  in  the  sedimentary  rocks.  His 
examination  of  the  evolution  of  life  provides  not  only  a  panorama  of  a 
changing  flora  and  fauna,  but  reflects  the  variations  in  climate  and 
ecological  conditions  that  influenced  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  wild  life  of  today.  The  archaeologist  completes  the  picture  by 
studying  the  evolution  of  man  and  the  spread  of  his  settlements  and 
their  integration  with  the  great  wild  life  communities.  This  process 
has  been  continuous  in  time.  If  it  were  possible  to  view  in  retrospect 
this  fascinating  story  as  it  relates  to  our  islands,  with  the  aid  of  a  giant 
cine-film  some  3,000  yards  long,  assigning  one  million  years  to  each 
yard,  the  first  half  of  the  film  would  record  the  time  from  the  independ¬ 
ent  existence  of  the  earth  to  the  creation  of  living  things.  The  second 
half  would  reveal  the  period  of  the  population  of  the  world  with  living 
things  known  imperfectly  through  the  activities  of  the  palaeontologists. 
Species  would  be  seen  evolving  and  reaching  their  zenith;  some  dying 
out  and  others  coming  in  to  take  their  place.  As  the  film  proceeded 
the  meaning  of  ecology  would  become  increasingly  clear;  successful 
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species  would  be  seen  adapting  themselves  to  their  environment  and 
to  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  It  would  be  noticeable  that  at  no 
time  in  the  film  did  any  one  living  organism  have  it  all  its  own  way. 
There  was  a  delicate  balance  between  species.  Furthermore,  no  species 
stepped  much  beyond  its  own  geographical  range  determined  by 
conditions  necessary  for  its  growth  and  development.  The  film  would 
unconsciously  emphasise  life  in  natural  communities  that  would  be 
clearly  recognisable.  There  would  be  well  defined  associations  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  pioneer,  extending  its  range  into  a  new 
community,  would  be  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Only  in  the  last  inch 
or  two  of  the  film  following  several  major  glaciations  and  interglacial 
phases  and  a  final  recession  of  the  ice-sheet,  would  man  appear  on  the 
scene.  The  story  of  his  advance  would  be  seen  to  be  rapid  and  dramatic 
against  the  slow  evolution  of  the  plants  and  animals.  It  would,  however,  be 
the  climax  of  the  story  and  fit  into  the  pattern  of  our  understanding  of 
the  communities  that  have  successively  made  up  the  life  of  these 
islands. 

Ecological  methods  of  study 

The  ecological  approach  to  natural  history  and  archaeological 
studies  has  been  bom  over  the  last  three  decades,  the  period  of  my 
association  with  the  Union.  The  naturalist  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  was  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  the  collection,  identi¬ 
fication  and  recording  of  species  of  plants  and  animals.  Their  classi¬ 
fication  was  a  task  of  prime  importance  and  was  to  form  the  basis  of 
much  future  research.  Among  our  own  members  there  were  some 
exceptions:  the  Rev.  E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock  was  far  ahead  of 
his  time  in  pioneering  work  on  a  rock-soil  basis  and  in  defining 
communities  of  plants  and  animals.  His  Presidential  Address  to  the 
Union  in  1906,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  was  entitled 
"‘Natural  habitats  and  nativeness”  and  pointed  the  way  to  ecological 
studies.  Twenty  years  later.  Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith  looked  at 
the  new  ecological  approach  and  addressed  the  Union  in  1924  on 
“The  Moorland  and  Upland  Flora”.  In  the  next  thirty  years  it  became 
increasingly  evident  that  it  was  quite  wrong  to  view  species  in  isolation. 
Every  plant  and  animal  formed  part  of  a  community.  Naturalists 
progressed  to  the  point  of  defining  the  major  vegetational  communities, 
such  as  woodland,  heath  and  fen,  with  their  assemblage  of  plants  and 
animals.  The  unknown  field  that  yet  remained  to  be  investigated  by 
modern  scientific  methods  was  the  character  of  such  communities  and 
their  organisms  in  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  environment  — 
the  geomorphology,  soil  and  climate.  In  this  way  the  subject  of  ecology 
evolved.  We  are  now  accustomed  to  look  at  natural  history  problems 
in  this  way;  we  ask  questions  that  prompt  an  inquiry  by  scientific 
methods  into  the  operation  of  agencies  that  are  responsible  for  the 
spread  or  decline  of  a  species.  The  importance  of  the  species  itself 
becomes  secondary  to  the  intensely  illuminating  story  of  its  survival 
in  competition  and  association  with  its  rivals  in  the  community. 
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Over  just  the  same  period  our  approach  to  the  study  of  man’s  settle¬ 
ment  has  also  changed.  It  has  been  included  in  the  same  processes  of 
thought  and  inquiry.  Research  has  moved  on  parallel  lines  with  natural 
history  studies.  Instead  of  being  detached,  man’s  achievements  have 
been  integrated  with  these  natural  processes  of  colonisation.  Whereas 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  ‘things’  that  man  made  that  mattered  and 
these  were  assembled  for  admiration  in  great  private  and  public 
collections,  now  there  has  been  a  shift  of  emphasis.  By  scientific 
excavation,  aided  by  other  related  disciplines,  the  archaeologist  seeks 
not  to  discover  ‘things’  —  they  are  secondary  —  but  to  reconstruct  the 
environment  in  which  man  lived  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  uncovered 
by  the  spade.  Dr.  W.  H.  Thorpe  has  shown  in  the  field  of  animal 
behaviour  that  the  drive  to  explore  environment  is  just  as  great  as  to 
secure  food:  the  same  principles  operate  with  man.  He  was  constantly 
driven  to  greater  mastery  of  his  environment  which  in  turn,  through 
his  quickened  mental  processes,  produced  the  development  in  tools 
and  techniques  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  museum  collections 
and  about  which  so  much  has  been  written.  Soon  he  was  making  a 
niche  for  himself  in  the  pattern  of  natural  communities.  At  first  held 
on  the  perimeter  in  many  parts  of  the  world  by  adverse  natural 
conditions,  he  was  soon  cutting  across  barriers  that  would  have  limited 
other  forms  of  life.  Wearing  simple  clothing  to  combat  the  cold, 
gathering  his  food  and  storing  it  against  adversity,  making  a  fire  to 
defeat  inclement  weather,  living  in  family  groups  and  later  in  small 
societies  whose  collective  efforts  made  life  somewhat  easier,  manu¬ 
facturing  simple  tools  to  make  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  trapping  animals, 
scratching  the  ground  to  grow  his  first  meagre  crops  and  domesticating 
wild  animals.  These  and  many  other  things  were  the  start  of  man’s 
determined  march  culminating  in  his  complete  dominance  over  all 
other  forms  of  life.  Increasingly,  in  the  light  of  modern  research,  men 
have  become  aware  of  their  place  in  time.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we 
should  look  at  our  place  in  the  growth  and  development  of  human 
society  in  this  county. 

Soil,  climate,  vegetation  and  settlement 

Human  settlement  is  set  against  the  background  of  the  land  forms, 
soil,  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  region.  The  evolution  of  the  land¬ 
scape  of  this  County  is  well  known1  but  before  discussing  the  pattern 
of  settlement,  reference  must  be  made  to  scientific  disciplines  that 
have  enabled  research  workers  to  build  up  a  picture  of  the  soil,  climate 
and  vegetational  history  of  man’s  environment. 

Soil-pattern  was  a  basic  element  influencing  choice  of  sites  for 

1.  Swinnerton,  H.  H.  and  Kent,  P.  E.  The  Geology  of  Lincolnshire.  L.N.U. 
Natural  History  Brochure  No.  1,  1949. 

Linton,  D.  L.  The  Landforms  of  Lincolnshire.  Geography ,  XXXIX  (1954), 
pp.  67-78. 

Swinnerton,  H.  H.  The  problem  of  the  Lincoln  Gap.  L.N.U.  Transactions 
(1937),  pp.  145-153. 
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human  settlement.  It  was  not  until  relatively  late,  certainly  not  before 
the  Bronze  Age  ( ca .  1800-550  B.C.)  that  man  in  Lincolnshire  was  able 
appreciably  to  modify  conditions  to  suit  his  needs.  In  earlier  periods, 
elevation  and  water  supply,  along  with  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  vegetation  it  supported,  pre-determined  the  suitability  or  otherwise 
of  sites  for  human  settlement.  Climate  also  had  a  marked  effect,  for 
in  addition  to  man’s  personal  reaction  to  favourable  and  unfavourable 
conditions,  climate  influenced  vegetation.  This  was  particularly  marked 
on  the  higher  and  drier  ground.  In  very  wet  phases  of  climate  there 
was  an  appreciable  spread  of  woodland  on  to  the  chalk  and  limestone 
plateaux,  which  in  drier  phases  supported  only  upland  heath  vegetation 
with  scattered  trees  and  the  woodland  was  confined  to  the  deeply-cut 
valleys.  The  formation  of  peat,  so  vital  in  understanding  the  succession 
in  the  fenland,  was  similarly  controlled  by  climatic  changes.  For 
example,  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  climate  from  the  warm,  dry 
Sub-Boreal  to  the  cold,  wet  Sub-Atlantic  of  the  Early  Iron  Age 
(ca.  550  B.C.  to  A.D.  43)  caused  extensive  formation  of  blanket-peat 
in  many  localities  that  had  been  quite  free  from  peat  in  earlier  periods. 
One  dramatic  effect  of  this  was  the  killing  of  the  forest  cover  of  much 
of  the  fenland.  The  major  climatic  changes  that  have  influenced 
settlement  in  Eastern  England  may  be  summarised  in  the  following 
table  based  on  Godwin  and  Clifford2. 

There  has  been  no  detailed  soil-survey  of  Lincolnshire  to  help 
with  this  problem.  The  only  contribution  was  a  sketch-map  prepared 
in  18953  as  a  basis  for  botanical  studies.  The  soils  of  the  County  may 
be  divided  into  four  main  groups : 

(i)  Calcareous  soils  of  limestone  and  chalk 

(ii)  Clay  soils  of  Keuper  Marl,  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Lias, 
Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  Clays,  Tealby  Clays,  Boulder  Clay 
and  Marshland  Clay. 

(a)  Heavy  loams  —  with  little  lime  content 

(b)  Medium  loams  —  with  considerable  lime  content 

(iii)  Gravel  and  sand  soils  including  blown  sand,  river  sands  and 
gravels,  glacial  sands  and  gravels  and  Spilsby  Sandstone. 

(iv)  Alluvial  and  peat  soils  of  fenland  and  river  plains. 

Setting  aside  close  detail,  the  simple  geological  pattern  of  the  County 
determines  that  these  groups  can  be  mapped  to  give  four  broad  soil 
regions  with  dominant  characteristics : 

(i)  Light  loams  —  calcareous  soils  and  sands/gravels 

(ii)  Medium  loams  —  clay  with  high  lime  content 

(iii)  Heavy  loams  —  clay  with  low  lime  content 

(iv)  Alluvial  and  peaty  loams 

2.  Godwin,  H.  and  Clifford,  M.  H.,  Studies  of  the  Post-Glacial  history  of 

British  Vegetation.  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  Ser.  B.,  Vol.  230,  p.  284,  fig.  30. 

3.  Jukes-Brown,  A.  J.  and  Peacock,  E.  A.  Woodruffe.  Sketch  map  of  the  soils 
of  Lincolnshire.  Naturalist ,  1895.  (Off-printed  by  L.N.U.). 
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The  soil-region  map  for  Lincolnshire  (p.  252)  has  been  drawn  with 
these  broad  geological  divisions  in  mind  and  on  a  basis  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  insect  fauna  of  the  soils.  It  was  found  during  extensive  field 
sampling  from  1940-45  that  there  was  a  definite  correlation  between 
soil-types  and  wireworm  ( Agriotes  spp.)  population.  The  light  loams 
supported  a  mean  population  of  420,000  per  acre;  medium  loams 
830,000  per  acre  and  heavy  loams  1,500,000  per  acre.  It  was  thus 
possible  to  use  wireworm  populations  as  a  ready  indicator  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  soil.  The  knowledge  acquired  of  Lincolnshire 
soils  on  this  basis,  involving  the  sampling  and  assessment  of  5,000 
grass  fields  widely  scattered  over  the  County,  has  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  map4. 

The  most  important  soil-characteristic  influencing  human  settlement 
was  its  physical  structure.  The  open  soils  that  drained  rapidly  after 
rain  were  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  compact  clays  that  drained 
badly  and  held  their  moisture-content  for  a  very  long  time.  Further, 
it  is  well  known  that  in  pre-historic  times  (i.e.  post-Glacial  after  the 
effect  of  the  Ice  Ages  had  ceased  to  influence  vegetation)  the  open, 
pervious  soils  of  the  sand,  gravel,  limestone  and  chalk  supported  only 
a  light  vegetation  cover  compared  with  the  thick  high-canopy  forest 
and  dense  woodland  of  the  compact  clay  soils.  This  picture  was  altered 
in  detail  by  climatic  changes,  for  example  in  the  warmer,  dry  late 
Boreal  climate  of  the  close  of  the  Mesolithic,  the  thin  woodland  and 
scrub  was  reduced  on  the  lighter  soils  to  recover  again  during  the 
warm  and  wet  Atlantic  phase  of  the  Neolithic  that  followed.  Similarly, 
the  warm  and  dry  Sub-Boreal  of  the  Bronze  Age  saw  another  diminu¬ 
tion  of  trees  on  lighter,  well-drained  soils  with  a  recovery  during  the 
succeeding  wetter  Sub-Atlantic  of  the  succeeding  Early  Iron  Age. 
The  pervious  soils,  occurring  in  Lincolnshire  in  many  cases  at  con¬ 
siderable  elevation  —  for  example,  the  Lincolnshire  Edge,  the  Wolds, 
some  of  the  blown  sand  and  Spilsby  Sandstone  —  provided  open 
country,  free  from  dense  woodland  or  at  the  worst  only  open  woodland 
with  a  thin  undergrowth.  Further,  the  soils  were  well-drained  and 
dried  quickly  to  ensure  a  dry  settlement  site.  Primitive  agriculture  was 
possible  from  earliest  times  on  these  soils  with  quite  simple  tools.  On 
the  contrary,  the  impervious  clays  with  dense  forest,  discouraged 
human  penetration.  The  soils  were  heavy,  wet  and  difficult  to  cultivate 
even  in  clearings  and  disease  was  associated  with  such  conditions.  An 
interesting  intermediate  soil-type  was  provided  in  Lincolnshire  by  the 
Chalky  Boulder  Clay.  It  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  typical 
clay  land  but  it  contained  erratics,  particularly  the  numerous  chalk 
pebbles,  that  gave  it  a  more  open  texture  and  permitted  agricultural 
operations  earlier  than  on  heavy  clay.  The  woodland  it  supported  was 
no  doubt  a  little  more  open  with  enclosed  vistas  of  scrub  and  lighter 
vegetation.  The  country  could  be  penetrated  with  greater  ease  and 

4.  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  Wireworms  and  Food  Production:  a 
wireworm.  survey  of  England  and  Wales  (1939-1942),  p.  28,  table  8  and 
distribution  map. 
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much  of  the  Chalky  Boulder  Clay  region  was  broken  up  by  streams 
that  provided  lines  of  movement  into  the  woodland  for  settlers  working 
up  from  the  main  rivers.  The  settlement-pattern  of  this  type  of  country 
—  for  example,  in  the  clay  vale  north-east  of  Lincoln  —  was  closely 
determined  by  these  considerations.  This  intermediate  soil-type  was 
extremely  important  in  a  County  with  so  little  open  country  available ; 
it  readily  absorbed  the  over-spill  of  population  from  the  areas  of 
primary  settlement  as  soon  as  they  became  saturated,  for  example,  in 
the  Early  Bronze  Age.  The  loams  and  peaty  belts  of  the  alluvium  and 
fenland  provide  a  fourth  group  of  soils,  rich  and  easy  to  cultivate  but 
presenting  peculiar  problems  of  drainage  and  vegetation.  Drainage, 
too,  was  the  cause  of  the  unsuitability  of  many  of  the  soils  on  the  river 
sands  and  gravels.  It  was  only  during  periods  of  relative  elevation,  for 
example  in  the  Bronze  Age,  that  extensive  human  penetration  and 
settlement  in  these  areas  was  possible. 

A  rough  analysis  of  the  County  on  this  basis,  assuming  its  geo¬ 
graphical  limits  as  at  present  and  using  the  soil  regions  as  a  basis  of 
calculation,  shows  the  following  vegetation  cover  at  the  close  of  the 
Mesolithic  before  the  extensive  growth  of  peat  with  the  onset  of  the 
Atlantic  climate  of  the  Neolithic  Period  and  before  felling  influenced 
the  forest  zones : 

Dense  forest  on  heavy  clay  land  .  .  . .  . .  26% 

Forest  in  the  fenland  penetrated  mainly  along 

river  valleys  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  26% 

Woodland  with  open  vistas  . .  . .  . .  12% 

Open  heath  with  few  trees  on  sand,  limestone  and 
chalk  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  30% 

River  gravels,  etc.  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  6% 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  throughout  prehistoric  times  only  approximately 
one-third  of  this  County  was  immediately  available  for  human  settle¬ 
ment.  Of  the  remainder  another  tenth  could  readily  be  penetrated  and 
a  further  quarter  was  possible  only  during  periods  of  elevation  as  for 
example  during  the  Late  Bronze  Age  when  the  fenland  forests  were 
settled  and  opened  up  if  evidence  of  the  discovery  of  Late  Bronze  Age 
tools  in  the  area  is  used  as  an  index  of  settlement. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  of  vegetational  studies  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  large  quantities  of  tree  and  plant  pollen  drift  in  the  wind  and 
some  finally  become  embedded  in  the  deposits  of  silt  or  peat  forming 
in  lakes  and  bogs.  Pollen  grains  can  be  identified  by  high-power 
resolution  under  the  microscope.  Each  species  has  a  distinctive  appear¬ 
ance.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  the  pollen-grain  membrane 
is  so  constituted  that  it  is  not  destroyed  when  it  becomes  fossilised. 
It  is  possible  to  sample  peat  and  related  deposits  by  means  of  borings 
and  to  extract  the  pollen  grains  centimeter  by  centimeter,  building  up 
chronological  sequences  that  enable  us  to  see  the  vegetational  changes 
over  the  last  20,000  years.  The  vegetation  reflects  the  climate  in  a  very 
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accurate  manner  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  correlate  horizons  of  known 
pollen  grouping  with  climatic  and  archaeological  periods.  By  applying 
these  methods  Professor  H.  Godwin  of  Cambridge  and  his  associates 
have  given  us  a  close  analysis  of  the  vegetational  history  of  these 
islands5.  In  Lincolnshire,  Dr.  Godwin’s  work  in  the  Fens,  and  more 
recently  Dr.  Alan  G.  Smith’s  work  in  the  Ancholme  valley,6  have 
provided  a  clear  indication  of  the  history  of  the  flora  of  our  own 
County.  The  frequency  of  each  pollen-type  is  measured  and  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  pollen  content  of  the  sample  and  pollen- 
diagrams  are  constructed.  Occasionally,  more  substantial  evidence 
occurs  as  for  instance  in  the  layers  of  pine  or  oak  forest  in  our  fenlands 
and  the  submerged  forest  of  alder,  lime,  oak  with  elm,  birch  and 
some  pine,  off  the  Lincolnshire  coast.  The  identification  of  seeds, 
fruits,  leaves,  wood,  etc.,  from  samples  after  careful  washing  and 
sieving  has  supplemented  the  pollen  analysis  in  some  cases.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  pollen  can  be  drifted  vast  distances  by  air  or  carried 
by  water.  In  examining  peat  samples,  it  is  only  when  the  pollen  grains 
of  one  species  form  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  that  it  is  assumed 
that  it  is  of  local  origin  and  therefore  useful  as  an  index  of  the  presence 
of  the  species  in  that  region.  The  development  of  this  technique  has 
now  reached  a  stage  where  not  only  tree  pollens  can  be  recognised 
but  many  herbaceous  plants  can  also  be  identified.  Another  useful 
feature  of  the  results,  that  is  of  importance  in  the  study  of  human 
settlement,  is  the  careful  analysis  of  pollen  content  to  show7  local  tree 
felling.  A  pollen-grouping  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  known  horizon 
may  be  shown  to  lack  certain  forest  trees  that  are  present  in  the  same 
horizon  elsewhere  and  their  absence  clearly  points  to  tree  felling  by 
early  man.  This  again  affords  indication  of  man’s  advance  into  un¬ 
favourable  habitats  resulting  from  his  ability  to  use  tools  to  open  up 
new  sites  for  settlement  and  agriculture. 

What  are  the  general  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  regarding 
the  climatic  and  vegetational  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
Quaternary  period  in  Lincolnshire?  It  is  recognised  that  the  four 
main  Alpine  glaciations  known  as  Gunz,  Mindel,  Riss  and  Wurm 
form  the  basic  pattern  of  glaciation  in  this  country  —  successive  ice 
ages  with  warmer  interglacial  periods  between,  when  the  climate  was 
warm  enough  to  allow  for  recolonization  by  plants  and  animals  and  in 
some  cases  for  the  advance  of  man  himself.  The  first  two  glaciations 
do  not  affect  us  much  but  Lincolnshire  was  covered  by  ice-sheets 
during  the  Riss  phase  (Great  Eastern  Glaciation)  that  removed  all 
soil  and  vegetation  leaving  behind  the  great  tracts  of  Chalky  Boulder 
Clay  that  are  such  a  dominant  feature  of  the  soil-types  of  the  County. 
During  the  long  interval  that  followed  the  plant-cover  slowly  returned. 
The  climate  was  at  first  arctic,  then  sub-arctic  conditions  followed  as 

5.  Godwin,  H.  The  History  of  the  British  Flora ,  1956. 

6.  Smith,  A.  G.  Post-glacial  deposits  in  South  Yorkshire  and  North  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  New  Phytologist ,  lvii  (1958),  pp.  19-49. 
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the  ice  receded  north  and  exposed  areas  for  colonisation  by  dwarf 
willows,  arctic  birch  and  Dryas  octopetala ,  which  in  turn  gave  place  to 
forests  of  birch,  pine  and  aspen,  later  invaded  as  the  climate  became 
temperate,  by  elements  of  the  broad-leaved  deciduous  forests.  The 
onset  of  the  final  stages  of  glaciation  (Wurm  or  Little  Eastern)  with 
its  effect  on  temperature  and  climate  saw  the  retreat  of  the  mixed-oak 
forest,  at  first  in  favour  of  the  hornbeam,  and  later  of  spruce  accomp¬ 
anied  by  birch  and  pine  in  increasing  frequencies.  Next  pine,  birch, 
aspen  and  spruce  constituted  the  forest  cover,  until  replaced  by  the 
sub-arctic  species  dominated  by  Dwarf  Birch  heaths.  This  was  the 
time  when  Mammoth  and  Woolly  Rhinoceros  were  still  roaming  the 
treeless  tundra.  With  the  final  retreat  of  this  ice-sheet,  a  slow  process 
which  showed  three  peaks  of  advance,  with  three  distinct  shorter 
interglacial  phases,  the  same  process  operated.  The  arctic  species 
retreated  northward,  to  be  followed  up  by  plants  and  animals  from 
more  temperate  regions.  In  this  short  phase  have  been  found  the  last 
remains  of  Giant  Irish  deer,  which  with  horse,  bison,  reindeer  and  elk 
and  predators  like  the  wolf  and  lynx  were  about.  As  the  forests  of  the 
post-glacial  period  destroyed  their  feeding  grounds  and  gave  cover  to 
their  enemies,  so  the  great  mammals  diminished  in  frequency  and 
finally  disappeared.  In  this  last  phase  of  glaciation  Lincolnshire  was 
not  covered  by  ice  and  the  soil  was  not  removed.  The  recovery  would 
then  be  quicker  than  with  the  Great  Eastern  Glaciation.  It  was  also 
aided  by  the  fact  that  as  the  ice  retreated  it  left  a  continuous  and  wide 
belt  of  land  between  eastern  England  and  the  western  mainland  of 
Europe  across  which  much  recolonisation  took  place  and  some  of  the 
earlier  movements  of  man  came  into  this  country  from  the  Baltic.  The 
reason  for  this  variation  in  relative  land-sea  level  is  that  at  each  glacia¬ 
tion  vast  quantities  of  water  are  locked  up  in  the  immense  ice-sheets 
and  the  sea  level  is  lowered  exposing  new  tracts  of  land.  Conversely, 
when  the  ice  thaws  and  water  is  released,  the  sea  slowly  returns  to  its 
former  level  covering  the  land  again.  These  changes  in  the  movements 
of  relative  land  and  sea  levels  that  can  be  seen  in  the  raising  of  marine 
deposits  above  shore  level  and  the  submerging  of  fresh-water  deposits 
below  marine  deposits  are  of  great  importance  in  understanding  human 
penetration  and  settlement.  Rivers  are  affected  by  this  process.  When 
the  sea  level  is  lowered  they  deepen  their  courses  and  cut  down  through 
gravels ;  when  it  rises  the  rivers  are  choked  and  their  deposits  of  gravel 
build  up  again  only  to  be  cut  through  at  the  next  lowering  of  the  sea 
level  with  the  onset  of  the  succeeding  glaciation.  River  terraces  are 
formed  in  this  way  and  glacial  and  interglacial  phases  can  be  recognised 
and  correlated  with  the  tools  of  early  man  that  are  found  in  the  gravels. 

Man  arrives  on  the  scene 

It  is  against  this  backcloth,  built  up  by  careful  research  in  several 
fields  of  study,  that  man’s  advance  to  dominance  may  be  seen. 

The  first  pioneers  venturing  into  what  is  now  Lincolnshire,  but 
which  then  formed  part  of  the  continental  land-mass,  were  small 
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family  parties  of  Lower  Palaeolithic  (Old  Stone  Age)  man.  There  is 
no  certain  evidence  of  this  early  penetration  before  the  Great  Inter¬ 
glacial  phase  (Mindel-Riss)  but  by  that  time  the  climate  was  moderately 
warm  and  offered  the  best  conditions  for  human  migration  into  more 
northerly  latitudes.  In  Lincolnshire,  extensive  gravel  working  and 
deep  agricultural  cultivation,  have  contributed  many  fine  examples  of 
flint  hand-axes  left  by  these  early  migrants  moving  it  seems  in  a  north¬ 
erly  direction  along  the  river  valleys  with  no  hint  of  permanent  settle¬ 
ment.  Lincolnshire  appears  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  this  movement. 
Acheulian  tools  of  the  Lower  Palaeolithic  date  have  come  from  Skelling- 
thorpe,  Thorpe-on-the-Hill,  Ruskington,  Holton  Beckering,  Risby 
Warren,  Atterby  Carrs,  Salmonby,  Kirmington,  Kirkby  Green, 
Harlaxton,  Faldingworth  and  Sleaford.  This  phase  covered  an  im¬ 
mense  period  of  time  estimated  to  be  as  much  as  60,000  years. 

In  the  period  that  followed,  known  as  the  Upper  Palaeolithic,  the 
influence  and  effect  of  glaciation  on  man’s  movements  in  Lincolnshire 
was  approaching  its  end.  The  effect  of  the  three  phases  of  the  last 
glaciation  was  evident  but  there  were  warmer  periods  and  seasonal 
visits  were  made  to  North  Lincolnshire  by  family  parties  living  during 
the  cold  weather  in  the  shelter  of  caves  at  Cresswell  Crags  across  the 
Trent  in  Derbyshire.  These  Creswellian  people  belonged  to  Homo 
sapiens ,  true  men  of  our  own  stock,  whose  mental  ability  enabled  them 
to  develop  a  wide  variety  of  tools  in  flint,  wood,  bone,  antler  and 
stone.  Their  flint  blades,  however,  were  still  powerless  to  modify  the 
landscape  or  clear  the  woodland.  They  lived  by  hunting  bison,  horse, 
reindeer,  mammoth  and  other  small  animals.  Several  important 
settlements  have  been  recognised  —  mainly  in  the  Scunthorpe  region 
of  North  Lincolnshire  —  but  there  is  no  evidence  so  far  of  this  culture 
in  the  south  of  the  County.  The  attraction  of  the  open-air  Lincolnshire 
sites  may  have  been  the  hunting  and  fishing  available  in  the  Trent 
valley  and  what  are  now  the  low-lying  carrs  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 
The  occupation  sites  themselves  were  high,  dry  and  ideal  for  seasonal 
use  in  the  better  weather.  There  was  only  scrubby  vegetation.  The 
Lincolnshire  population  at  this  time  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  hundred;  perhaps  much  less.  There  were  open  sites  at  Sheffield’s 
Hill  (three  miles  north  of  Scunthorpe),  Risby  Warren,  Hardwick  Hill 
(Scotton  Common,  near  Gainsborough)  and  Willoughton. 

The  next  phase  of  immigration  into  this  region  about  8,000  B.C. 
was  known  as  the  Mesolithic  (Middle  Stone  Age).  This  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  climate  was  becoming  mild  but  the  relative  level  of  land 
to  sea  was  still  high  and  there  was  easy  communication  overland  with 
the  Continent.  Groups  of  men  moved  west  from  the  forests  of  Scandin¬ 
avia  and  the  Baltic,  bringing  with  them  a  new  culture  characterised  by 
small  flint  tools  known  as  ‘microliths’.  They  lived  in  groups  on  what 
open  land  was  available.  Again,  the  high  sandy  sites  of  the  Lincoln 
Edge  and  the  Wolds  came  into  prominence  with  the  main  centres  of 
population  in  the  north-west  at  Risby  Warren  and  Manton  Warren 
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on  the  blown  sand;  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Wolds,  notably  at 
Hall  Hill,  West  Keal  and  in  the  Sleaford-Grantham  area  centred  on 
Sudbrooke  near  Ancaster.  This  period  not  only  coincided  with  great 
climatic  and  physical  changes  —  including  the  separation  of  the 
British  Isles  from  the  Continent  about  6,000  B.C.  —  but  it  marked  the 
first  stage  in  man’s  economy  from  the  migratory  hunter  to  the  settled 
community.  Mesolithic  man  still  maintained  himself  by  hunting  and 
fishing  which  implied  mobility,  but  for  longer  periods  he  appeared  to 
work  from  one  base  and  occupied  a  fixed  site  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  advent  of  the  succeeding  Neolithic  period  (New  Stone  Age)  at 
about  3,000  B.C.  was  set  in  very  different  ecological  conditions.  By 
the  close  of  the  Mesolithic  period  the  British  Isles  had  recovered  from 
many  of  the  long-term  effects  of  glaciation  on  its  flora  and  fauna. 
Five  thousand  years,  or  more,  had  elapsed  since  the  days  of  the  cold 
pre-Boreal  semi-tundra  conditions  that  prevailed  at  the  opening  of 
the  Mesolithic.  The  warm  Boreal  climate  that  followed  had  seen  the 
growth  and  extension  of  woodland  and  the  return  of  many  species 
characteristic  of  more  temperate  conditions.  A  gradual  change  to  the 
warmer  and  wet  Atlantic  phase  that  lasted  during  most  of  the  Neolithic 
period  encouraged  vegetative  growth  with  a  marked  extension  of  wood¬ 
land.  The  Atlantic  climate  was  warmer  than  today  and  the  woodlands 
were  dominated  by  tall  well-grown  oaks  with  much  alder  and  lime. 
At  that  time,  Lincolnshire  with  soils  that  favoured  the  development 
of  woodland,  was  largely  covered  with  trees  which  encroached  even 
on  to  the  marginal  areas  of  the  porous  calcareous  and  sandy  soil  regions. 
No  doubt  the  valleys  of  the  wold  and  limestone  country  were  clothed 
with  trees  spreading  gradually  on  to  the  upper  plateaux.  Encouraged 
by  the  warm,  wet  climate,  peat  formation  was  general  in  the  fenland, 
the  Ancholme  Valley,  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  the  coastal  margin. 
The  fenland  in  Neolithic  times  became  very  largely  waterlogged  and 
impenetrable  except  up  the  river  courses.  Forest  trees  were  killed  in 
the  fens  by  the  exclusion  of  air  from  their  roots  and  were  entombed 
and  preserved  in  the  rapidly  growing  peat.  Thus  the  area  available  for 
primary  settlement  in  Lincolnshire  at  this  period  was  greatly  reduced. 
The  coastline  was  probably  not  much  further  east  from  that  of  today; 
the  continued  subsidence  during  Mesolithic  times  that  slowed  down 
during  the  Neolithic  period,  had  promoted  a  marine  transgression  that 
covered  the  great  meres  and  fens  of  the  North  Sea  and  reduced  the 
extension  of  land  to  the  east.  At  this  time  perhaps  Nature  exerted  a  domi¬ 
nant  influence  on  settlement:  climate  was  favourable  but  living  space 
was  restricted.  There  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  pattern  of  settle¬ 
ment  in  Neolithic  times  was  concentrated  on  the  blown  sand  region 
of  the  north-west;  the  sand  region  over  the  Ancholme  at  the  foot  of 
the  Wolds  down  to  Market  Rasen;  the  high  sand  plateau  of  the  south 
Wolds  at  Hall  Hill,  West  Keal  and  on  to  the  Wolds  themselves.  The 
latter  was  an  interesting  extension  of  settlement  to  the  chalk  area  of 
the  Wolds  seen  mainly  in  the  distribution  of  a  fine  series  of  Neolithic 
burial  mounds,  known  as  long  barrows.  These  occur  at  Cuxwold, 
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Normanby  Top  and  Swinhope  in  the  north;  at  Tathwell  and  Walms- 
gate,  near  Louth,  in  the  centre;  and  at  Claxby-by- Alford,  Skendleby 
and  Langton-by-Spilsby  in  the  south.  There  are  doubtful  long  barrows 
at  Burgh  Top,  Burgh-on-Bain  and  Candlesby  and  another  example, 
now  lost,  recorded  as  The  Giant’s  Grave,  near  a  spring  known  as 
Adam’s  Head  at  Ludford.  The  sites  are  just  below  the  top  of  the 
pleateau  on  the  sides  of  valleys  and  close  to  water.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  northern  section  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  has  produced  no  long 
barrows;  this  region  was  largely  devoid  of  streams,  a  factor  that  no 
doubt  contributes  to  the  absence  of  these  monuments  which  must 
have  been  associated  with  settlements  about  which  we  know  very  little 
indeed.  The  Neolithic  people  brought  with  them  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  industry  was  first 
practised  on  the  Wolds  on  quite  a  small  scale  by  these  people.  Small 
corn-plots  of  no  more  than  one-third  of  an  acre  would  be  cultivated 
with  a  simple  flint  or  stone  hoe  or  digging  stick.  Wheat,  derived  from 
the  bread  wheat  group  ( Triticum  vulgar e)  has  been  identified  in 
association  with  Neolithic  settlements  and  barley  and  emmer  have 
also  been  established  as  Neolithic  grain  crops.  The  corn  would  be 
reaped  with  a  flint  sickle,  a  tool  which  it  has  been  shown  had  its 
origins  in  Neolithic  times.  The  grain  was  ground  for  use  in  a  simple 
concave  saucer-quern  with  a  rubbing  stone.  Bones  of  ox,  sheep,  goats 
and  pigs  have  been  found  in  Neolithic  context;  evidence  from  excavated 
sites  points  to  cattle  breeding  as  their  chief  occupation.  Thus,  the 
food-gathering  economy  of  the  previous  periods  gave  way  to  farming 
which  demanded  that  the  community  should  live  in  settled  groups  for 
longer  periods  only  moving  on  to  find  new  pastures  for  stock.  The 
occupation  of  this  county  must  have  been  essentially  pastoral.  The 
only  evidence  of  agricultural  activity  is  seen  in  the  curved  flint  sickle 
blades  which  have  been  found  at  Scunthorpe,  Hibaldstow  and  Thorney. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  with  their  flint  axes  these  farmers 
could  have  cleared  small  areas  of  woodland  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  first  encroachment  on  the  natural  environment  occurred 
at  this  time. 

It  is  to  the  following  periods  of  the  Bronze  Age  that  we  must  look 
for  man’s  real  advance  in  settling  areas  that  were  unfavourable  to  the 
earlier  flint  users.  The  Early  Bronze  Age  immigrants  from  the  continent 
about  1800  B.C.  introduced  the  use  of  copper  for  tools  and  weapons 
and  the  use  of  bronze  soon  followed.  At  first  their  economy  and  way 
of  life  was  very  much  the  same  as  the  Neolithic  people  with  whom  they 
mixed  but  as  the  Bronze  Age  developed  and  trade  with  the  continent 
became  possible  the  population  increased  greatly  and  by  1400  B.C. 
the  settlement  pattern  shows  that  the  only  unoccupied  areas  were  the 
heavy  clay  lands  with  dense  woodland  in  the  south-west.  There  was 
some  penetration  into  the  fenland  which  was  becoming  dryer  and  no 
doubt  much  more  evidence  remains  to  be  found  buried  deep  in  this 
part  of  the  County.  There  is  still  a  striking  riverine  arrangement  of 
the  finds  associated  with  this  period  emphasising  the  importance  of 


Distribution  map  showing  the  pattern  of  Settlement  in  Lincolnshire 
at  the  opening  of  the  Bronze  Age,  c.  1800 — 1400,  B.C.  The  round 
barrows,  which  follow  a  similar  distribution,  are  not  plotted. 
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the  streams  as  corridors  of  communication.  In  the  north  it  was  the 
Ancholme  from  the  Humber  to  Brigg  and  beyond  and  its  tributory 
streams  carried  settlers  up  to  the  western  scarp  of  the  Wolds  around 
Caistor  and  Market  Rasen  and  to  sites  on  the  ‘Cliff  ’  from  Scunthorpe 
to  Fillingham.  This  corridor  was  continued  through  to  the  Witham 
along  the  valley  of  the  Langworth  which  flows  into  the  Witham  near 
Bardney.  Again,  tributory  streams  took  settlers  into  the  Wickenby- 
Wragby  area  where  woodland  on  medium-heavy  loams  had  restricted 
earlier  penetration.  Heavy  loam  terrain  north-west  of  Lincoln  along 
the  Till  also  shows  signs  of  occupation  but  the  lias  clay  zone  north 
of  the  Till  was  not  penetrated  until  the  blown  sand  of  Scotton  is 
reached  and  provided  a  surface  cover  of  the  clay  that  made  this  country 
suitable  for  settlement.  The  route  from  the  middle  Witham  in  the 
region  of  Tattershall  south-west  to  Sleaford  and  Grantham  through 
the  Ancaster  Gap  is  very  much  in  evidence;  it  no  doubt  functioned  in 
both  directions  and  served  as  the  main  highway  from  the  Jurrasic 
ridge  across  the  fens  to  the  Wolds.  Penetration  into  the  central  and 
south  Wolds  was  clearly  up  the  Bain  to  its  headwaters  and  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Steeping  and  Lymn.  Along  both  courses  axes  and  flint 
sites  mark  the  route  of  movement.  The  northern  Wolds  were  apparently 
very  little  settled  in  Bronze  Age  times  and  again  it  is  reasonable  to 
reflect  that  the  water  supply  problem  may  have  been  the  reason.  On 
the  east,  the  marshland  was  little  occupied;  only  occasional  scattered 
finds  indicate  some  groups  working  up  the  streams  from  havens  on 
the  coast.  The  most  interesting  point  in  this  region  is  the  settlement 
of  higher  ground  provided  by  a  glacial  moraine  around  Grimsby  and 
Cleethorpes.  The  spread  of  population  to  this  area  appears  to  have 
been  across  the  natural  crossing  of  the  Ancholme  Valley  on  raised 
glacial  gravels  from  Barnetby  to  Brigg.  In  the  Middle  Bronze  Age 
there  is  still  great  emphasis  on  the  Jurassic  ridge  as  the  main  corridor 
of  movement  into  Lincolnshire  from  the  south-west,  linking  as  it 
does  the  principal  centres  of  settlement  in  the  Cotswolds  with  this 
County  and  directly  giving  rise  to  the  concentration  of  population  in 
the  Grantham  region. 

In  pre-historic  times  the  Bronze  Age  marked  the  optimum  of  man’s 
dominance  in  the  County.  Folk  migrations  in  the  succeeding  Early 
Iron  Age  were  never  on  a  big  scale  in  this  County.  Farming  commun¬ 
ities  undoubtedly  settled  in  key  areas,  notably  Ancaster,  Sleaford, 
Lincoln,  Scunthorpe,  Grimsby  and  the  South  Wolds.  However,  the 
occurrence  of  fine  arms  and  elaborate  personal  ornaments  skilfully 
embellished  by  Celtic  craftsmen  with  real  genius,  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  wealthy  class  associated  with  later  phases  of  these  movements  — 
a  class  of  warrior  overlords  whose  main  interest  was  inter-tribal  warfare. 
On  the  economic  side  a  great  salt  industry  was  developed  on  the  coast 
around  Ingoldmells  supplying  wider  needs  than  those  of  the  local 
community.  Although  our  knowledge  of  the  Early  Iron  Age  is  im¬ 
perfect,  the  popluation  of  the  County  would  appear  to  have  been 
considerably  less  than  in  the  phases  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  there  was 
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considerable  shrinkage  of  the  area  of  occupation. 

It  was  left  to  the  Roman  invasion  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  to  complete 
the  dominance  of  man  in  Lincolnshire.  By  the  end  of  the  first  century 
their  skill  as  engineers  had  been  directed  to  the  drainage  of  the  great 
fenland  basin  which  became  a  vast  agricultural  region  with  its  small 
farming  communities.  This  was  the  ‘bread  basket’  of  Roman  Britain 
and  the  wide  canals — the  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  Car  Dykes  — 
were  the  main  drainage  works  acting  first  as  a  catchwater,  but  also 
serving  as  major  waterways  for  the  transport  of  grain  in  barges  to 
the  population  further  north.  To  this  system  was  added  later  the  Foss 
Dyke  joining  the  Witham  at  Lincoln  with  the  Trent  at  Torksey  —  a 
great  trade  route  to  northern  Britain  contributing  in  no  small  way  to 
the  prosperity  of  Roman  Lincoln  ( Lindum  Colonia).  Agricultural  policy 
was  directed  completely  to  open  up  all  suitable  land  in  Lincolnshire. 
By  the  second  and  third  centuries,  much  more  land  had  been  re¬ 
claimed  and  forests  cleared  in  the  process.  A  fine  net-work  of  roads 
linked  the  farms  and  settlements.  The  hand  had  gone  full  circle.  Now 
man’s  skill  and  economic  needs  had  enabled  him  to  effect  almost 
complete  dominance  over  natural  conditions;  a  position  that  was  to 
fluctuate  much  through  succeeding  centuries  but  which  was  settled 
finally  in  favour  of  man  by  the  advent  of  the  machines  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  And  what  of  the  future?  The  situation  is 
surely  becoming  so  complex  that  man  will  shortly  be  compelled  to 
take  measures  to  protect  his  own  position  in  a  mechanically  dominated 
environment. 

“Ornithological  distinction 
Preserves  the  Osprey  from  extinction; 

The  Walrus,  rare  in  Arctic  snows, 

Must  not  be  shot  by  Eskimos. 

Kariba  dammed  Zambesi’s  flood, 

And  armies  of  brave  men  and  good 
Worked  unremittingly  to  save 
Rare  fauna  from  a  watery  grave. 

I’m  waiting  for  a  similar  plan 
To  save  that  unique  species,  Man.” 

Celia  Trott. 

Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  Punch. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  “COVER  SANDS”  OF 

NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE 

Allan  Straw,  b.a. 

Blown  sand  was  mapped  over  much  of  north  Lincolnshire  from  the 
Trent  eastwards  by  the  Geological  Survey  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
It  was  shown  to  be  particularly  extensive  along  the  feet  of  the  Liassic, 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  escarpments,  and  to  spread  widely  also  over  the 
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Lias  dipslope  north,  east  and  south-east  of  Scunthorpe  and  along  the 
crest  and  dipslope  of  the  Oolites  from  Risby  Warren  to  Broughton 
and  Manton  Warren.  This  latter  area  terminates  eastwards  against  the 
Ancholme  Levels,  but  the  sands  pass  under  the  Levels  and  emerge 
again  to  form  large  tracts  north  and  east  of  Brigg,  between  North 
Kelsey  and  Caistor,  and  north  and  east  of  Market  Rasen. 

These  sands  are  not  wholly  of  aeolian  origin,  and  further  work  is 
needed  to  establish  the  exact  nature  of  their  emplacement.  The  term 
‘Blown  Sand’  therefore  is  not  satisfactory,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
‘Cover  Sands’  is  a  more  useful  connotation,  indicating  the  blanket-like 
spread  of  the  sands  but  not  implying  mode  of  origin. 

In  contrast  to  the  accumulations  of  sand  along  the  foot  of  the 
Cretaceous  scarp,  the  crest  of  the  latter  carries  relatively  little,  and  no 
large  areas  of  sand  occur  on  the  Wolds  to  the  east.  The  little  that  does 
exist,  however,  has  a  rather  interesting  distribution.  The  Geological 
Survey  Officers  mapped  patches  of  Blown  Sand  on  the  scarp  crest  east 
of  Caistor  and  northwards  at  Fonaby  Top,  and  a  small  patch  on  a  spur 
north  of  Rothwell.  Other  small  deposits  lie  in  valleys,  west  of  Beelsby, 
north  of  Swallow,  and  near  Riby.  No  detailed  pedological  studies  of 
the  Wolds  have  yet  been  undertaken  by  the  author,  but  geomorph- 
ological  field  work  over  the  past  ten  years  has  not  brought  to  light  any 
further  deposits,  although  the  sand  content  of  the  soils  over  much  of 
the  Chalk  of  the  northern  Wolds  is  known  to  be  fairly  high. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  record  occurrences  of  sand  east 
of  Caistor  and  at  Riby  Grove  Farm  in  the  Wolds,  near  Fonaby  House 
north  of  Caistor,  and  at  Crosby  Warren  ironstone  mine  and,  in  view 
of  the  immense  influence  that  the  sands  exert  on  soils,  flora,  fauna, 
ground  water  and  landforms  in  north  Lincolnshire,  to  comment  on 
their  relative  age. 

East  of  Caistor 

During  September,  1962,  observations  were  made  of  exposures  of 
sand  in  the  rectangular  excavation  made  for  a  small  reservoir  at 
54/126009.  Along  the  south  side  the  sand  was  seen  to  be  of  very  un¬ 
even  thickness,  for  although  it  maintained  a  minimum  thickness  of 
about  twenty-four  inches,  it  was  frequently  piped  deeply  into  the 
underlying  chalky  material  (Fig.  1  a).  The  upper  ten  to  twelve  inches 
of  sand  was  of  a  greyish  or  brownish-grey  colour,  was  of  homogeneous 
texture,  and  contained,  in  the  lower  two  or  three  inches,  a  number  of 
small  angular  fragments  of  chalk  and  flint  up  to  one  inch  in  diameter. 
This  greyish  sand,  to  be  regarded  as  the  A  horizon  of  the  soil,  lay 
sharply  on  a  further  ten  to  twelve  inches  of  orangey-brown  sand,  again 
unstratified.  The  sharpness  of  the  boundary  and  the  concentration  of 
the  stones  was  probably  due  to  ploughing.  The  sand  of  the  B  horizon, 
a  little  iron-enriched,  contained  a  few  angular  flints  up  to  two  inches 
across,  and  even  fewer  small  pieces  of  chalk  up  to  J  inch  across.  The 
parent  sand,  C  in  Figure  1a,  infilled  the  pipes,  and  although  of  similar 
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Figure  1  (a)  Section  in  Cover  Sands  and  chalk  head  east  of  Caistor. 

Figure  1  ( b )  Contours  on  the  base  of  the  Cover  Sands  over  an  area  east  of 
Caistor. 
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textural  appearance  to  the  other  sands,  was  more  yellow  in  colour. 
This  too  included  a  few  angular  flints,  and  one  small  dolerite  erratic 
was  noticed,  about  two  inches  across. 

The  chalky  material  was  of  a  rubbly  nature.  No  bedded  Chalk  rock 
was  seen,  and  the  rubble  consisted  of  angular  pieces  of  chalk  up  to 
four  inches  in  diameter,  with  pieces  of  shattered  flint  to  two  inches,  all 
set  in  a  matrix  of  clayey  chalk.  Many  of  the  platy  fragments  were  set 
up  on  end,  especially  near  the  sides  of  the  pipes.  No  mixing  of  the  sand 
and  chalk  rubble  had  taken  place,  and  an  abrupt  division  was  therefore 
maintained. 

The  pipes  tapered  downwards,  some  to  at  least  sixty  inches  from 
the  surface,  and  some  were  still  twenty-four  inches  broad  at  the  base 
of  the  exposed  section.  Generally  they  were  spaced  two  to  five  feet 
apart.  The  pipes  were  present  on  all  four  sides  of  the  excavation,  and 
it  was  clear  that  the  pipes  must  be  present  over  a  considerable  area 
around  the  reservoir  and,  as  they  apparently  had  linear  extent,  that 
they  may  well  form  a  distinctive  pattern. 

An  attempt  to  determine  a  pattern  was  carried  out  in  April,  1963 
with  the  assistance  of  ten  Physical  Geography  students  from  the 
University  of  Sheffield.  Using  soil  augers,  bore  one  inch,  the  sand  was 
probed  on  a  regular  network  every  two  feet  over  an  area  of  thirty  feet 
by  twenty-six  feet  (224  holes).  In  spite  of  limited  time,  and  the  fact 
that  the  two-foot  spacing  was  rather  too  coarse,  interesting  results 
were  obtained.  Table  1  shows  the  thickness  of  the  sand  at  the  auger 
holes,  and  Figure  1b  illustrates  the  form  of  the  sand  chalk  rubble 
boundary.  Thicknesses  of  sand  in  excess  of  1 10  inches  were  encountered, 
and  several  instances  of  great  thicknesses  adjacent  to  small  ones  were 
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recorded.  Clearly  some  of  the  probes  passed  down  pipes  of  sand,  while 
others  reached  the  rubble  shallowly  between  them.  Even  over  the  small 
area  covered,  the  pipes  showed  criss-cross  or  curving  trends.  These 
may  reflect  a  joint  pattern  in  the  underlying  Chalk,  i.e.  the  deeper  pipes 
may  pass  down  into  solid  Chalk,  but  in  the  nearby  excavation  many 
smaller  pipes  were  seen  not  to  penetrate  the  rubble,  and  the  marked 
taper,  absence  of  residual  clay  and  lack  of  any  redeposited  calcium 
below  the  tips  of  the  pipes  would  seem  to  preclude  their  origin  by 
solution.  Rather,  the  pipes  may  be  regarded  as  ice-wedge  pseudo- 
morphs,  i.e.  the  cracks  may  have  been  originally  occupied  by  tapering 
masses  of  ground  ice  which  were  replaced  by  sand  on  melting.  Such 
fossil  ice-wedges  have  been  observed  at  many  places,  not  only  in  the 
Wolds,  but  over  much  of  eastern  England,  and  they  indicate,  among 
other  phenomena,  marked  severity  of  climate  in  times  past.  Ground 
ice  wedges  have  been  described  by  many  authors  from  Alaska,  Canada, 
Spitzbergen,  Scandinavia  and  Siberia,  in  association  with  various  forms 
of  patterned  ground,  under  climatic  conditions  that  would  be  regarded 
as  periglacial  in  character.  The  nature  of  the  chalk  rubble  supports 
the  view  that  the  cracks  originated  under  intense  cold  and  the  formation 
of  ground  ice.  Its  lack  of  stratification,  and  content  of  angular  locally- 
derived  chalk  and  flint  betray  its  production  by  repeated  freeze  thaw 
processes.  In  southern  England,  such  material  is  frequently  called 
‘coombe  rock’,  but  a  more  general  usage  of  the  term  ‘head’  for  such 
frost-produced  debris  is  common. 

If  the  sand  pipes  mark,  in  fact,  sites  of  former  ice-wedges  embedded 
in  a  layer  of  frost-shattered  chalk,  it  is  implicit  that  the  sand  infilled 
the  cavities  very  soon  after  the  ice  disappeared.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
replacement  took  place  as  the  ice  melted,  the  sand,  having  been  blown 
over  the  frozen  surface,  being  gradually  let  down  into  the  holes. 

Riby  Grove  Farm 

Near  Riby  Grove  Farm,  a  deposit  of  blown  sand  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  Chalk  quarry  worked  by  Lincolnshire  Traffic  Co.  Ltd.,  was 
observed  in  September,  1961.  The  sand  was  banked  against  a  steep 
slope  of  Chalk  which  appeared  to  represent  part  of  a  former  valley-side 
(Fig.  2b).  The  sand  was  of  fine  texture,  yellow-brown  in  colour,  and 
was  bedded  parallel  to  the  present  land  surface.  Its  maximum  thickness 
approached  fifteen  feet,  and  it  contained  thin  bands  and  lenses  of 
chalk  gravel.  It  is  the  latter  that  is  of  interest  for  the  chalk  fragments 
were  angular,  not  greater  than  one  inch  across,  and  some  of  the  seams 
merged  into  chalk  rubble  or  head  that,  near  the  top  of  the  section, 
intervened  between  the  sand  and  the  Chalk.  A  soil,  some  eighteen 
inches  thick,  was  developed  on  the  sand.  It  contained  only  angular 
flints  up  to  \\  inches  across,  the  chalk  having  been  leached  out. 
Beneath  this,  the  bedding  of  the  upper  two  to  three  feet  of  the  sand 
and  thin  gravel  showed  signs  of  disturbance,  suggesting  some  differ¬ 
ential  heaving  by  frost  action. 
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Figure  2  ( a )  Section  in  Cover  Sands  and  shale  head  at  Crosby  Warren  mine, 
Scunthorpe. 

Figure  2  ( b )  Section  in  Cover  Sands  near  Riby  Grove  Farm. 
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These  features  of  the  section  strongly  suggest  that  the  sand  was 
emplaced  under  conditions  that  were  cold  enough  at  least  to  produce 
head  from  the  Chalk,  and  dry  enough  at  times  to  permit  blowing  of 
the  sand. 

Fonaby  House 

In  an  extensive  but  now  largely  disused  quarry  just  west  of  Fonaby 
House,  some  twenty  feet  of  sand  may  be  seen,  though  there  may  be 
a  considerably  greater  total  thickness.  The  sand,  yellow-brown  and 
well-rounded,  is  bedded  horizontally,  mainly  in  thin  lenses  some  one 
to  two  feet  in  length,  although  there  are  some  continuous  beds  six  to 
twelve  inches  thick.  Various  grades  of  sand  are  present,  as  well  as  a 
few  thin  layers  of  silt,  and  seams  of  grit  and  fine  gravel.  At  the  top, 
twelve  inches  of  grey-brown  sandy  soil  with  a  few  angular  flints  up  to 
one  inch  across  is  developed  over  twelve  inches  of  pure  bedded  sand 
which  in  turn  rests  on  another  grey-brown  layer,  twenty-four  inches 
thick.  The  latter  again  contains  a  few  angular  flints,  and  is  believed 
to  represent  an  old  soil  horizon.  Saxon  remains  have  been  obtained 
from  parts  of  the  quarry,  possibly  from  this  lower  layer.  This  old  soil 
seems  to  have  been  buried  by  windblown  sand  on  which  the  present 
soil  has  developed. 

The  grit  and  fine  gravel  are  of  particular  interest.  Much  of  the  grit 
is  of  large  quartz  grains,  while  the  gravel  contains  many  chips  of 
angular  flint.  Both  incorporate  pieces  of  blackish  stone,  lydianstone, 
up  to  |  inch  across.  The  quartz  and  lydianstone  have  been  derived 
from  the  nearby  outcrops  of  Lower  Cretaceous  Carstone  and  Spilsby 
Sandstone,  which,  with  the  source  of  the  flint,  lie  eastward  of  the 
quarry.  Between  Audleby  and  Nettleton  the  Wold  scarp  is  deeply 
fretted  by  youthful  gullies  that  cut  back  into  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
rocks.  These  gullies  are  water-eroded  features,  and  in  fact  much  of 
the  sand  along  this  part  of  the  scarp  would  seem  to  have  been  washed 
out  from  the  scarp  foot  to  form  a  coalesced  series  of  low-angle  fans. 
These  have  now  been  dissected  by  streams  from  the  same  gullies,  but 
their  form  is  still  recognizable.  Intermittent  blowing,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  taken  place  during  aggradation  of  the  sand,  for  the 
supposedly  water-deposited  layers  of  silt,  sand,  grit  and  fine  gravel 
alternate  with  layers  of  lenticular-bedded,  probably  wind-drifted  sand. 

Crosby  Warren  ironstone  mine 

In  September,  1962,  during  a  visit  to  this  mine  by  members  of  the 
Yorkshire  Geological  Society,  an  exposure  of  sand  resting  on  the 
upper  blue  shales  of  the  Lower  Lias  was  examined  towards  the  south¬ 
east  end  of  the  working  face.  The  sand,  which  extended  for  several 
tens  of  yards,  occupied  a  very  shallow  hollow  on  the  shale  surface, 
and  averaged  eight  to  nine  feet  in  thickness  (Fig.  2a).  The  sand  was 
markedly  stratified  and  zoned,  the  upper  forty-two  inches  constituting 
a  series  of  soil  horizons,  the  lower  sixty  inches  being  more  homogeneous. 
The  uppermost  zone  of  twenty-four  inches  (A  in  Fig.  2a)  consisted  of 
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alternating  layers  of  greyish-yellow  sand  and  grey  loam.  Fragments  of 
brick  and  clinker  betrayed  this  as  ‘made  ground’.  A  six-inch  band  of 
dary  grey  loam  (B  1)  beneath  this  represented  the  Ai  horizon  of  a 
formerly  well  developed  podzol,  the  A2  of  which,  twelve  inches  thick, 
was  of  brilliant  white  or  creamy  white  sand,  streaked  vertically  by 
orangey-brown  veins  of  weakly-cemented  iron  oxide  (B  2).  The  streaks, 
pendent  from  the  grey  loam,  represent  the  altered  roots  of  former 
plants.  The  white  sand  passed  fairly  sharply  into  the  underlying  bedded 
sand  (C)  which  was  of  a  medium  brown  colour  with  thin  bands  of 
darker  brown.  The  beds  were  slightly  undulating,  and  a  few  angular 
flints  and  small  erratic  pebbles  were  incorporated. 

A  thin  peat  (D)  intervened  near  the  base  of  this  sand,  and  though 
discontinuous,  reached  some  six  inches  in  thickness  in  places.  It  had 
traces  of  bedding,  was  generally  sandy  with  a  few  thin  laminae  of 
purer  sand,  and  root  and  wood  fragments  were  recognizable.  The  peat 
would  seem  to  derive  from  organic  material  washed  into  shallow  pools. 

Thin  brown  sand,  identical  to  that  above  the  peat,  separated  the 
latter  from  the  top  of  the  underlying  shaley  material  (F).  This  thin 
sand,  however,  served  to  link  larger  irregular  masses  of  sand  (E)  that 
tapered  wedge-like  into  the  shale.  These  sand-wedges  were  at  least 
four  feet  long  and  thin  veins,  never  more  than  one  inch  broad,  split 
off  from  the  main  masses.  The  shaley  material  consisted  of  an  un¬ 
stratified  ‘porridge’  of  small  ( c .  \  inch)  platy  fragments  of  dark  blue 
shale  mixed  thoroughly  together  but  containing  no  sand.  Some  four 
feet  of  this  material  was  seen  in  section  and  in  its  general  characteristics 
and  association  with  the  sand  wedges,  it  was,  allowing  for  obvious 
lithological  differences,  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  chalk  head  seen 
east  of  Caistor. 

It  is  hoped  to  obtain  some  independent  dating  for  the  peat,  but  the 
sand  wedges  and  shale  head  beneath  it  are  a  clear  indication  of  very 
cold  climate,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  deposition  of  the  sand 
began  at  the  latest  at  the  close  of  a  phase  of  periglacial  conditions. 

Discussion 

The  Caistor,  Riby  Grove  Farm  and  Crosby  Warren  exposures  all 
indicated  that  accumulation  of  at  least  the  basal  parts  of  the  sands 
began  under  very  cold  conditions,  which  would  preclude  a  thick 
vegetation  cover  and  so  provide  the  opportunity  for  widespread  move¬ 
ment  of  sand  by  wind.  In  the  Fonaby  House  area  the  thickness  of  the 
sands  and  the  size  of  the  nearby  gullies  suggest  a  longish  period  of 
sand  accumulation.  The  processes  responsible  for  erosion  of  the  gullies 
and  washing  out  of  the  sands  may  also  have  operated  under  periglacial 
conditions  when  precipitation  is  held  on  the  ground  as  snow  for  much 
of  the  year  to  be  released  quickly  and  effectively  in  a  short  summer. 

If  it  be  accepted  that  the  Cover  Sands  of  north  Lincolnshire  are  at 
least  partly  of  periglacial  origin,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  when  such 
conditions  prevailed. 
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The  sands  not  only  rest  on  the  Chalky  Boulder-clays  around  Scun¬ 
thorpe  and  Market  Rasen,  but  lie  in  the  floors  of  broad  valleys  cut 
through  them,  and  also  beneath  the  Ancholme  alluvium.  Excavation  of 
these  valleys  took  place  mainly  towards  the  end  of  the  Last  Interglacial 
(Straw,  1957),  and  the  Cover  Sands  cannot  therefore  be  older  than 
the  Last  Glaciation.  North  of  Horkstow,  and  around  Barnetby,  they 
mask  Newer  Drift  deposits  of  this  Last  Glaciation  and  near  Beelsby 
and  Riby  they  are  to  be  found  in  valleys  excavated  or  deepened  by 
meltwaters  during  the  Last  Glaciation. 

The  Last  Glaciation  was  a  complex  event.  Both  the  maximum 
advance  and  a  re-advance  of  the  ice  are  to  be  identified  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Wolds  (Straw,  1961),  and  further  phases  may  be  recognized 
northward  of  the  Humber.  During  each  advance,  periglacial  conditions 
prevailed  over  areas  well  distant  from  the  ice  front.  The  sands  along 
the  Cretaceous  scarp  foot  probably  began  to  accumulate,  as  gully 
development  began,  during  the  maximum  advance.  Near  Barnetby, 
blown  sand  covers  outwash  gravels  of  the  maximum  phase,  and  the 
blown  sand  west  of  Beelsby  lies  in  a  meltwater  channel  related  to  the 
same  phase.  These  blown  sands  may  therefore  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  re-advance  phase.  At  Riby  Grove  Farm,  the  sand  has  lodged 
in  the  valley  after  its  use  by  meltwaters  of  the  re-advance  phase. 
Clearly  the  Wolds  and  scarp-foot  sands  probably  began  to  accumulate 
at  various  periods  during  the  Last  Glaciation.  The  considerable  dis¬ 
section  of  the  scarp-foot  sands  is  in  support  of  such  a  degree  of 
antiquity. 

An  upper  limit  for  the  age  of  the  sands  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Ancholme  valley.  Smith  (1958)  has  demonstrated  that  peat  from 
fifteen  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  Island  Carr,  Brigg,  is  referable  to 
the  end  of  the  pollen  zone  VII  (late  Sub-Boreal,  c.  1,000  B.C.).  No 
sand  occurs  above  this  peat,  only  below,  and  no  sand  occurs  in  the  bog 
deposits  of  Hatfield  Moors.  By  the  Sub-Boreal  however,  vegetation 
had  already  reached  its  climax  development  under  the  relatively  warm 
and  wet  Atlantic  conditions  (Godwin,  1956),  when  it  is  unlikely  that 
blowing  occurred.  It  is,  in  fact,  tempting  to  relate  the  podzol  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Crosby  Warren  section  to  this  latter  period.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  tentatively  suggested  that  emplacement  of  the  sand  was  no 
later  than  the  late  Boreal  (c.  6,000  B.C.). 

The  blown  sands  eastward  of  the  Ancholme  have  their  source  to 
the  west.  It  is  manifest  that  the  silts,  clays  and  peats  of  the  Ancholme 
Levels  cannot  have  supplied  them.  Rather,  their  source,  as  that  of  the 
sands  around  Scunthorpe,  lies  in  or  westward  of  the  lower  Trent  valley. 
It  would  seem  unlikely  that  the  sands  have  been  derived  from  the 
fine-grained  alluvium  of  the  Trent,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  Triassic 
sandstones  cropping  out  from  Hatfield  and  Doncaster  southwards, 
and  the  sands  and  gravels  eastward  of  Doncaster  have  provided  them, 
especially  when,  the  Trent  and  Don  flowing  at  lower  levels,  their 
extents  were  greater  than  at  present. 
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It  may  be  concluded,  albeit  provisionally,  that  the  Cover  Sands  of 
north  Lincolnshire  were  laid  down  intermittently  over  a  period  com¬ 
prising  much  of  Last  Glacial,  Late-glacial  and  early  Post-glacial  time, 
and  were  derived  mainly  from  a  Triassic  source  west  of  the  Trent.  From 
Neolithic  times  onwards,  interference  with  vegetation  has  been  such  as 
to  facilitate  sporadic  and  localized  blowing.  Blowing  from  cultivated 
fields  and  quarries  can  easily  take  place  today,  as  well  as  movement  in 
such  localities  as  Risby  and  Manton  Warrens. 

Further  examination  of  the  sands  is  obviously  necessary,  especially 
mineralogical  to  determine  the  source,  while  pedological  and  geo- 
morphological  studies  over  a  wide  area  would  throw  light  on  their 
true  distribution,  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  it. 

Acknowledgement  is  due  to  Mr.  O.  A.  Cleve  of  Cabourne  Vale 
Farm  for  kind  permission  to  examine  the  sands  in  his  field  east  of 
Caistor. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  MYTILUS  EDULIS  AT  CLEETHORPES 

E.  Hinton  Clifton 

There  are  no  available  records  relating  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
common  mussel  (. Mytilus  edulis)  on  the  coast  at  Cleethorpes,  but  local 
memory  relates  the  collecting  of  mussels  for  food  in  the  area,  during 
the  last  century. 

Specimens  of  M.  edulis  have  been  present  on  the  piles  of  Clee¬ 
thorpes  pier  for  many  years  and  there  are  small  colonies  upon  the 
sewerage  outfall  pipe  at  the  southern  end  of  Cleethorpes  town. 

The  attention  of  the  writer  was  first  drawn  in  1950  to  an  area  of 
the  lower  shore  opposite  the  pier,  known  locally  as  the  ‘Scaups’.  This 
is  an  area  around  M.L.W.S.T.  comprising  alternate  patches  of  sand 
and  hard  packed  mud,  interspersed  with  a  few  large  boulders  and 
bounded  on  the  off-shore  side  by  an  extensive  belt  of  small  stones, 
about  3-5  inches  in  size,  mainly  ironstone. 

In  March  1950  the  Scaups  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  M.  edulis. 
These  were  mainly  upon  the  sides  of  the  boulders  and  under  their 
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overhanging  edges.  Small  colonies  were  attached  to  stones  and  shells 
buried  in  the  sand  or  mud  around  these  rocks.  The  total  area  of  the 
colony  was  about  100  yards  x  20  yards  and  about  15%  of  this  area  was 
covered  by  the  animals. 

The  beds  grew  rapidly,  individual  specimens  growing  a  full  inch  in 
the  year  and  by  December  1951  the  animals  had  achieved  100% 
coverage  of  their  habitat  and  were  extending  vertically  up-shore  and 
horizontally. 

By  March  1955  the  bed  extended  some  600  yards  along  the  tide  line 
at  M.L.W.S.T.  and  was  extending  on  a  broad  front  up-shore.  At  this 
time  dredging  was  done  from  a  boat  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
bed  in  sub-littoral  waters.  This  was  found  to  be  in  a  wedge  shape,  the 
limit  of  the  tip  being  some  45  yards  below  M.L.W.S.T. 

In  March  1960  the  bed  extended  along  the  shore  for  well  over  a 
mile,  was  evenly  shaped  and  the  animals  had  a  density  of  98%  on 
the  area.  The  up-shore  limit  of  the  bed  had  reached  the  level  of 
M.L.W.N.T.  and  off-shore  there  was  an  equal  density  of  animals  to 
100  yards  into  the  sub-littoral  zone.  Random  dredging  revealed  the 
presence  of  adult  specimens  1  mile  below  M.L.W.S.T.,  in  a  water 
depth  of  3  fathoms. 

At  this  time  permission  was  given  by  Dr.  George  Oust,  then  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Cleethorpes  for  the  collection  of  mussels  for  bait 
by  Grimsby  fishermen.  To  anyone  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  sewerage  pollution  of  the  Lincolnshire  coast  the  impossibility  of 
using  local  mussels  for  human  consumption  is  obvious,  so  the  economic 
value  of  the  bed  was  limited. 

The  winter  of  1960-61  was  severe,  gales  and  frost  were  widespread 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  vast  heaps  of  adult  M.  edulis 
were  washed  up  by  succeeding  tides  along  the  high  water  mark.  By 
March  1961  the  mussel  bed  was  virtually  non-existent,  only  a  few 
young  specimens  being  present  during  1961. 

In  1962  the  position  was  little  changed,  only  a  few  specimens  present, 
but  under  the  surface  of  the  mud  many  empty  shells  lie,  offering  places 
for  the  attachment  of  further  colonies. 

Several  interesting  points  arise  from  the  study  of  this  area: 

(1)  It  is  well  known  that  M.  edulis  can  control  its  height  above  mud 
by  renewing  its  byssus  threads  in  longer  lengths,  but  what  is  surprising 
is  that  it  can  thrive  in  the  extremely  heavy  ‘warp’  that  the  waters  of 
the  Humber  estuary  carry  at  all  times,  one  would  have  thought  that 
this  was  so  great  as  to  clog  the  animals  gills. 

(2)  Frozen  food  factories  erected  on  the  North  Lines,  coasts  during 
the  last  few  years  release  large  quantities  of  vegetables,  e.g.  peas  which 
are  below  standard,  into  the  sea.  These  can  be  found  all  over  the  mussel 
bed  area  and  presumably  when  broken  down  are  ingested  by  the 
animals  in  addition  to  their  normal  diet  of  vegetable  planckton.  This 
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would  possibly  account  for  the  terrific  growth  and  reproduction  rates. 

(3)  The  existence  of  a  large  mussel  bed  of  M.  edulis  on  the  exposed 
eastern  coast  is  dependent  upon  the  absence  of  gales  and  very  heavy 
seas.  In  bad  weather  conditions  the  anchorage  for  the  animals’  byssus 
threads  is  very  precarious,  being  only  other  mussels  and  loose  shells 
buried  in  the  mud.  They  do  not  enjoy  the  permanent  strata  for  attach¬ 
ment  found  on  rocky  shores.  A  sea  heavy  enough  to  churn  the  sand  or 
mud  will  destroy  the  colony  by  detaching  the  members  and  stranding 
them  upon  the  tide  line. 

The  area  is  still  being  carefully  studied,  attention  being  paid  both 
to  M.  edulis  and  the  associated  flora  and  fauna  of  this  interesting 
stretch  of  the  Lincolnshire  coast. 


Distribution  of  Mytilus  edulis  at  Cleethorpes  between  1950  and  1960. 

M.L.W.S.T. — Mean  low  water  mark  of  Spring  tide. 

M.L.W.N.T. — Mean  low  water  mark  of  Neap  tide. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HONORARY  GENERAL  SECRETARY 

1962 

‘The  wind  of  change’,  a  political  phrase  which  gained  household 
useage  overnight,  is  blowing  through  the  Union.  This  year  has  seen 
many  noticeable  changes;  it  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that 
members  are  attracted  to  sectional  activities.  Let  it  be  hoped  that 
sectional  secretaries  will  provide  members  with  specialised  activities. 
The  Union  should  not,  however,  sub-divide  into  insular  sections,  but 
facilities  should  be  made  available  for  members  to  perform  particular 
work  in  liaison  with  the  appropriate  section.  Successful  sectional 
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meetings  have  recently  been  made  in  the  fields  of  Ornithology,  Entom¬ 
ology,  Bryology  and  Mycology. 

This  year  has  also  seen  the  establishment  of  a  section  for  Lichen- 
ology,  and  the  Union  acted  as  host  to  the  British  Lichen  Society,  who 
held  their  autumn  field  meeting  in  the  Market  Rasen  area.  It  is  pleasing 
also  to  record  a  renewed  interest  in  the  field  of  ‘Marine  and  Fresh¬ 
water  Biology’.  It  is,  however,  with  regret  that  I  record  Mr.  E.  C. 
Riggall’s  departure  from  the  County,  after  serving  for  20  years  as 
secretary  of  the  Coleoptera  section ;  we  wish  him  continued  success  in 
his  new  environment. 

‘The  wind  of  change’  has  also  been  felt  on  the  financial  side.  The 
Hon.  Membership  Secretary-Treasurer  is  more  ably  equipped  to 
answer  this  aspect  of  Union  affairs,  but  I  should  like  to  mention  here 
that  the  finances  are  in  a  much  healthier  state  since  the  increase  in 
subscription  rates,  which  were  approved  at  the  last  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Wray  from  the  position  of  Hon. 
General  Secretary  of  the  Junior  Section  will  be  felt  by  all  members; 
we  thank  him  for  his  work  in  establishing  a  vital  section  of  the  Union. 

Over  sixty  members  attended  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  in 
Lincoln  on  3rd  March,  1962.  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  presided  over  a  lengthy 
meeting  which  adopted  unanimously  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  increased  annual  subscriptions  as  follows: 
ordinary  members  25/-,  student  members  15/-,  junior  members  10 
family  and  group  membership  35/-,  and  life  membership  to  be  a 
minimum  of  20  gns.  The  new  rates  will  come  into  operation  on  1st 
January,  1963. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1962-3  were  as  follows:  Mr.  Frank 
Norris  was  elected  President  for  1962-3,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
B.  A.  Cooper  of  Shardlow  Hall  be  invited  to  accept  the  office  of 
President-elect.  Mr.  Mark  R.  D.  Seaward  (Hon.  General  Secretary), 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Adams  (Hon.  Membership  Secretary-Treasurer),  Mr.  R, 
Withers  (Hon.  Auditor),  Mr.  P.  E.  Gipps  and  Mr.  B.  C.  James  (Hon. 
Field  Secretaries)  were  all  re-appointed.  The  Executive  Committee 
was  re-elected  en  bloc ,  with  the  addition  of  the  immediate  past  President. 
The  Sectional  Officers  were  also  re-elected  en  bloc,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker 
was  re-appointed  as  Hon.  Editor  of  the  Transactions.  Officers  for  the 
Junior  Section  were  appointed  as  follows:  Mr.  E.  V.  Wray  (Secretary); 
Mrs.  B.  Watkinson  (Assistant  Secretary);  Mr.  A.  J.  Gray  and  Mr. 
S.  J.  Houghton  (Field  Secretaries);  Mrs.  D.  J.  Adams,  Miss  E.  J. 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ruddock,  Mr.  G.  H.  Seal,  Shirley  Derry  and 
Robert  Seal  (Committee  Members).  The  following  six  representatives 
were  elected  to  serve  on  the  Council  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’ 
Trust  Ltd.  for  1962-3:  Professor  C.  G.  C.  Chesters,  Mr.  L.  Watkinson, 
Mr.  R.  K.  Cornwallis,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  Mr.  A.  D.  Townsend  and 
Mr.  Mark  R.  D.  Seaward.  Mr.  E.  I.  Abell  was  appointed  as  represent- 
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ative  on  the  Lindsey  and  Holland  Rural  Community  Council  for  three 
years,  expiring  on  31st  March,  1965;  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  on  the  Wild 
Plant  Conservation  Board;  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  on  the  Council  for  the 
Preservation  of  Rural  England  —  Lincolnshire  Branch,  and  Mr.  Mark 
R.  D.  Seaward  on  the  Council  for  Nature.  The  President  delivered 
his  address  on  “Man’s  rise  to  dominance  in  Lincolnshire:  an  ecological 
approach”.  Mr.  Mark  R.  D.  Seaward  thanked  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  for 
his  address,  and  for  the  work  he  had  done  for  the  Union  during  his 
term  of  office. 

There  were  good  attendances  at  all  of  the  six  field  meetings  held 
during  the  summer  months.  There  were  also  four  indoor  meetings 
during  the  'closed’  season.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Sectional  Officers’ 
Meeting  in  November.  The  absence  of  the  Photographic  Section  from 
this  meeting  for  the  past  two  years  was  greatly  felt,  and  it  was  decided 
to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  this  section  during  the  New  Year.  This 
indeed  we  did  during  January;  we  must  thank  Mr.  Peter  Wilson  and 
his  associates  for  an  excellent  programme  of  colour  photography  in 
most  branches  of  natural  history. 

The  December  meeting  was  entitled  “Prevention  of  River  Pollution 
in  Lincolnshire”.  Interesting,  illustrated  talks  were  provided  on  this 
occasion  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Farrow  and  Mr.  T.  E.  L.  Langford.  The  final 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Ted  Eales,  warden  of  Blakeney  Point 
Nature  Reserve,  Norfolk,  and  was  entitled  “The  Bird  Life  of  Blakeney 
Point”.  This  meeting  was  composed  mainly  of  films,  and  over  100 
members  attended.  To  my  mind,  this  meeting  rounded  off  excellently 
a  highly  satisfactory  year  of  Union  activities.  May  I  thank  once  again 
all  members  for  their  continued  support  and  encouragement. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP  SECRETARY 

AND  TREASURER,  1962 

The  year  1962  has  been  a  difficult  one  for  the  Union  financially,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  increase  in  subscriptions  for  1963  will  overcome 
this  and  that  membership  will  not  be  adversely  affected.  The  help 
given  by  extra  donations  has  been  greatly  appreciated  but  the  expend¬ 
iture  has  still  been  in  excess  of  subscriptions  and  donations. 


Honorary  Life  Member  1 

Life  Members  28 

Ordinary  Members  259  398 

Institutional  Members  19 

Junior  Members  91 


The  following  members  have  been  elected  during  1962: 
Ordinary  Members 

Ballans,  G.,  99  High  Street,  Waltham,  Grimsby. 
Bayliss,  Mrs.  J.,  9  Laceby  Road,  Grimsby. 

Edlington,  P.,  Manley  Gardens,  Brigg. 
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Edlington,  Mrs.  J.5  B.sc.,  Manley  Gardens,  Brigg. 

Green,  G.  S.,  Normanton,  Louth  Road,  New  Waltham. 

Giles,  B.,  London  House,  Goxhill,  Barrow-on-Humber. 

Lacy,  P.  B.,  m.b.,  ch.b.,  f.r.c.s.,  The  Croft,  Reepham. 

Langford,  T.  E.  L.,  b.sc.,  18  Bigby  Street,  Brigg. 

Leatherbarrow,  B.  J.,  B.sc.,  266  Chelmsford  Avenue,  Grimsby. 

Prince,  L.  N.,  7  Keadby  Close,  Lincoln. 

Robinson,  D.  N.,  M.sc.,  17  Hawkins  Grove,  Grimsby. 

Scarlett,  M.  J.,  m.a.,  4  Caroline  Street,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Sendall,  Miss  P.  A.,  13  Longdales  Road,  Lincoln. 

Sheppard,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.,  Dial  House,  Heighington. 

Twydell,  C.  N.,  b.a.,  b.sc.,  51  Windsor  Avenue,  Grays,  Essex. 

Institutional  Member 

Waltham  Toll  Bar  C.S.  School,  New  Waltham,  Grimsby. 

Junior  Members 

Newton,  G.  W.,  4  Holme  Avenue,  New  Waltham. 

Watson,  R.  K.,  42  Laythorpe  Avenue,  Skegness. 

Collier,  M.,  135  Drummond  Road,  Skegness. 

Clifton,  I.,  21  Mercian  Villas,  Kirton  Lindsey. 

Allerton,  Miss  J.  M.,  School  House,  Wigtoft. 

Allerton,  Miss  C.,  School  House,  Wigtoft. 

Norton,  D.  B.,  Grantham  Road,  Bracebridge  Heath. 

Pearson,  J.  P.,  March  Street,  Kirton  Lindsey. 

Woodliff,  Miss  B.,  141  Grimsby  Road,  Waltham. 

Prince,  Miss  J.,  7  Keadby  Close,  Lincoln. 

Prince,  P.,  7  Keadby  Close,  Lincoln. 

Parry,  M.  L.,  14  Cecil  Avenue,  Skegness. 

Bayliss,  Miss  S.,  9  Laceby  Road,  Grimsby. 

REPORT  OF  HON.  FIELD  SECRETARY,  1962 

The  1962  Field  Meetings  were  again  fortunate  with  the  weather  bu,t 
the  first  meeting,  a  revival  of  a  Dawn  Chorus  meeting,  caused  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  the  day  before  owing  to  a  downpour  of  rain.  However  at 
the  time  of  assembly,  midnight,  it  was  clear  and  fine  and  turned  out 
an  ideal  morning  for  such  a  meeting.  Members  assembled  on  the 
Brocklesby  Estate  and,  despite  the  early  hour,  about  forty-five  were 
present  and  were  ably  led  by  Mr.  Reg.  May.  He  chose  Caen  Hill  and 
there  two  nightingales  entertained  until  a  deafening  full  chorus  started 
about  4  a.m.  when  every  bird  was  competing  with  the  others  and 
individuals  could  hardly  be  distinguished. 

The  June  Meeting  was  held  at  Irnham,  Sir  Walter  Benton  Jones’ 
Estate.  Again  it  was  a  fine  day  but  not  warm  enough  to  bring  out 
many  species  for  the  entomologists  who  could  only  report  a  Red 
Admiral  and  Large,  Small  and  Green-veined  Whites.  A  pair  of  Nut- 
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hatches  was  seen  by  the  ornithologists  also  a  Hawfinch  and  Bullfinches. 
Miss  Gibbons  reported  Comfrey,  Pendulous  Sedge  and  Water 
Forget-me-not  among  the  botanical  finds. 

The  July  Meeting  was  held  at  Muckton  Wood.  It  was  a  dull  overcast 
day  which  considerably  restricted  insect  life  and  bird  observation. 
The  Heronry  is  still  occupied  but  the  number  of  nests  is  diminished; 
one  or  two  adults  and  one  young  bird  were  seen,  also  Blackcap,  Willow 
Warblers  and  Garden  Warblers. 

Biscathorpe  was  the  scene  of  the  August  Meeting.  Members  were  able 
to  go  on  the  dried  up  bed  of  a  lake  through  which  runs  the  river  Bain 
and  the  growth  of  rush  and  sedge  provided  a  heaven  for  the  entom¬ 
ologists.  Mr.  Langford,  a  member  who  is  with  the  Lincolnshire  Rivers 
Board,  made  several  finds  in  the  river  Bain  and,  when  reports  were 
made  after  tea,  gave  members  a  very  comprehensive  report  on  insect 
life  in  streams. 

In  September,  thanks  to  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust,  the 
Union  were  able  to  visit  the  Reserve  at  Epworth  Turbary.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  F.  Norris,  led  this  meeting.  It  was  quite  new  ground  to  the 
majority  of  members  and  yielded  a  big  variety  of  finds  in  most  depart¬ 
ments.  Mr.  E.  H.  Clifton  reporting  on  the  bird  observations  remarked 
on  the  abundance  of  Robins ;  also  seen  were  Spotted  Flycatcher,  Night¬ 
jar,  Sedge  Warblers,  Reed  Warblers,  Goldfinch  and  Hawfinch.  The 
botanists  reported  Heather,  Ling,  Pennywort,  Greater  Reed-mace 
among  other  finds,  and  the  entomologists  found  Small  Copper,  Small 
Skipper  and  Peacock  butterflies  and  the  caterpillar  of  an  Elephant 
Hawk  moth. 

The  Fungus  Foray  was  held  at  Scawby  Park  and  again  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  who  never  fails  to  make  the 
journey  from  Kew  to  lead  this  meeting.  A  good  selection  of  fungi  was 
collected  and  identified  by  Miss  Waterhouse.  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  giving 
the  botanical  report,  pointed  out  that  many  plants  found  in  Scawby 
Park  had  been  introduced.  Several  flocks  of  Fieldfares  were  seen  and 
reported  by  the  ornithologists. 

Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  landowners  and  others  in  giving 
access  to  their  land  and  to  all  members  of  the  Union  who  contribute 
their  support,  these  Field  Meetings  have  been  enjoyable  gatherings 
for  1962. 


JUNIOR  SECTION 
Hon.  General  Secretary’s  Report,  1962 

During  1962,  the  established  practice  of  issuing  newsletters  and 
nature  leaflets  was  continued  and  another  full  programme  of  indoor 
and  field  meetings  was  arranged.  The  annual  summer  school  at  the 
Gibraltar  Point  Nature  Reserve  was  again  very  successful  and  a  number 
of  applications  had  to  be  deferred.  More  details  of  these  meetings  will 
be  found  in  the  Field  Secretaries’  report. 
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The  range  of  members’  competitions  had  been  extended  to  include 
an  intermediate  age  group  section  for  which  Mr.  G.  H.  Seal  had  very 
kindly  donated  a  silver  cup.  Entries  in  the  affiliated  society  and  club 
competition  were  of  a  high  standard,  but  we  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  more  of  them.  The  number  of  entries  in  the  members’  competitions 
remained  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  but  these  should  have 
included  many  more  from  individual  members.  The  standard  achieved 
was  progressive  with  the  age  groups  and  was  particularly  good  in  the 
senior  competitions. 

The  committee  decided  to  make  a  whole-day  event  of  the  annual 
exhibition  and  meeting  and  to  move  it  from  the  winter  to  the  spring 
of  the  year.  This  was  done  to  allow  people  more  time  to  view  the 
exhibits  and  to  avoid  adverse  weather  conditions.  These  alterations 
have  already  had  a  beneficial  effect. 

1962  was  a  difficult  financial  year  for  the  Union  and  the  Junior 
Section  explored  possible  means  of  help  through  the  Council  for 
Nature  and  Dr.  Perrot  of  Keele  University.  Our  nature  leaflets  received 
favourable  comment  when  reviewed  in  Natural  Science  in  Schools  and 
sales  were  extended  to  training  colleges  and  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Unfortunately  four  of  our  officers  found  it  necessary  to  resign  at  the 
end  of  the  year  due  to  heavy  pressure  of  work  elsewhere.  These  were 
our  honorary  assistant  general  secretary,  Mrs.  B.  Watkinson,  our 
honorary  field  secretaries,  Mr.  A.  J.  Gray  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Houghton  and 
myself  as  honorary  general  secretary.  Mrs.  Watkinson  and  myself  will 
continue  to  serve  as  members  of  the  junior  section  committee.  New 
appointments  have  not  as  yet  been  made  to  these  posts,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  committee  will  look  after  the  interests  of  the  junior 
section. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  paying  warm 
tribute  to  all  those  who  have  helped  us  in  any  way,  not  only  during 
the  past  year,  but  since  our  work  began.  One  of  my  happiest  recollections 
as  secretary  will  be  the  many  expressions  of  interest,  goodwill  and 
help  which  we  have  received  in  our  work.  I  must  also  thank  all  junior 
members,  both  past  and  present,  for  the  very  happy  experience  of 
our  working  together. 

COMPETITION  AWARDS,  1962 
JUNIOR  AGE  GROUP 
(8  to  11  years) 

1 .  Leaf  Print.  No  entries. 

2.  Bark  Rubbing.  No  entries. 

3.  Drawing  or  Painting 
Prize : 

Frederick  Davies  (Avocet  Natural  History  Society),  Edge 
Avenue,  Scarthoe,  Grimsby. 
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Highly  Commended: 

Geoffrey  England,  Cleethorpes  (Glee  Humberstone  Fdn.  Sch.) 


John  Nielson,  Cleethorpes.  do. 

John  Maggs,  Waltham,  Grimsby.  do. 

Commended : 

James  Best,  Cleethorpes.  do. 

Alan  Russell,  Healing.  do. 

Bryan  Ledgard,  Humberstone.  do. 

Leslie  Gayfer,  Cleethorpes.  do. 

Paul  Gough,  Cleethorpes.  do. 

Barry  Gray,  Cleethorpes.  do. 

Judge:  Mrs.  D.  Bowman. 


INTERMEDIATE  AGE  GROUP 

(12  to  14  years) 

1.  Bird  Pellets 

Prize : 

Michael  Pearson,  Fiveways,  March  Street,  Kirton  Lindsey. 

Highly  Commended: 

Brian  Cole  (Clee  Humberstone  Fdn.  Sch.),  68  High  Street, 
Waltham,  Grimsby. 

Gordon  Newton  (Toll  Bar  Secondary  Mod.  Sch.  New  Waltham), 
4  Holme  Avenue,  New  Waltham,  Grimsby. 

Commended : 

Ivan  Clifton  (Huntcliff  Secondary  Mod.  Sch.  Kirton  Lindsey), 
21  Mercian  Villas,  Kirton  Lindsey. 

Richard  Lorand  (Clee  Humberstone  Fdn.  Sch.),  67  Bradford 
Avenue,  Cleethorpes. 

Judge:  Mr.  L.  Watkinson. 

2.  Study 

Prize : 

Andrew  Sykes,  16  Morris  Gardens,  Skegness. 

Highly  Commended: 

Ivan  Clifton  (Huntcliff  Secondary  Mod.  Sch.  Kirton  Lindsey), 
21  Mercian  Villas,  Kirton  Lindsey. 

Gordon  Newton  (Toll  Bar  Secondary  Mod.  Sch.  New  Waltham), 
4  Holme  Avenue,  New  Waltham,  Grimsby. 

Commended : 

Robert  Marper  (Huntcliff  Secondary  Mod.  Sch.  Kirton  Lindsey), 
White  House,  Cleetham,  Kirton  Lindsey. 

Richard  Lorand  (Clee  Humberstone  Fdn.  Sch.),  67  Bradford 
Avenue,  Cleethorpes. 

Judge:  Mr.  A.  J.  Gray. 
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3.  Drawing  or  Painting 

Prize : 

Edward  Harrison  (Brigg  Grammar  School),  Belvoir,  Victoria 
Road,  Barnetby. 

Highly  Commended: 

Andrew  Sykes,  16  Morris  Gardens,  Skegness. 

Gordon  Newton  (Toll  Bar  Secondary  Mod.  Sch.,  New  Waltham), 
4  Holme  Avenue,  New  Waltham,  Grimsby. 

Commended : 

Brian  Cole  (Clee  Humberstone  Fdn.  Sch.),  68  High  Street, 
Waltham,  Grimsby. 

Peter  Stewart  Hames  (Clee  Humberstone  Fdn.  Sch.),  35  Thruns- 
coe  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

Paul  Boswell  (Clee  Humberstone  Fdn.  Sch.),  6  Stanhope  Place, 
Cleethorpes. 

Judge:  Mr.  G.  H.  Seal. 


1.  Study 


SENIOR  AGE  GROUP 
(15  to  17  years) 


Prize:  Shirley  Derry,  10  Lincoln  Avenue,  Boultham  Park  Road, 
Lincoln. 

Highly  Commended:  Stephanie  Monk,  Roughton  Hall,  Woodhall 
Spa. 

Commended:  Robert  Seal  (Clee  Humberstone  Fdn.  Sch.),  New 
Place,  Willingham-by-Stow,  Gainsborough. 

Judge:  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 


2.  Botanical  Collection 

Prize:  Stephanie  Monk,  Roughton  Hall,  Woodhall  Spa. 

Highly  Commended:  Robert  Suggitt  (Clee  Humberstone  Fdn. 
Sch.),  Park  Street,  Cleethorpes. 

Commended:  Robert  Seal  (Clee  Humberstone  Fdn.  Sch.),  New 
Place,  Willingham-by-Stow,  Gainsborough. 

Judge:  Mrs.  L.  Watkinson. 

3.  Drawing  or  Painting 

Prize :  Stephanie  Monk,  Roughton  Hall,  Woodhall  Spa. 

Very  Highly  Commended:  Robert  Suggitt  (Clee  Humberstone 
Fdn.  Sch.),  Park  Street,  Cleethorpes 

Judge:  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bendy. 

Junior  Silver  Cup.  Not  awarded. 

Intermediate  Silver  Cup.  Gordon  Newton,  New  Waltham,  Grimsby. 
Senior  Silver  Cup.  Stephanie  Monk,  Roughton  Hall,  Woodhall  Spa. 
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Affiliated  Society/Club  Competition  Shield:  Clee  Humberstone 

Foundation  School. 

Highly  Commended  Certificate:  Waltham  Toll  Bar  Secondary  School. 
Judge:  Mr.  J.  E.  Goldsmith. 

Hon.  Field  Secretaries’  Report,  1962 

During  the  year  1962,  a  number  of  useful  and  successful  activities 
were  carried  out. 

The  year  commenced  with  a  meeting  at  Clee  Grammar  School  on 
April  14th,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  C.  Shaw  the  Headmaster, 
when  Mr.  Alan  Gray  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  Field  Studies,  and  a 
discussion  followed.  The  meeting  was  very  well  attended,  many 
members  of  affiliated  societies  being  present,  and  Mr.  Gray  was  given 
some  able  support  by  junior  members  exhibiting  examples  of  field 
work  of  their  own  to  illustrate  his  talk. 

On  the  16th  June,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Brigg  Grammar  School  and 
Twigmoor  (by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Williams  and  Col.  O.  S. 
Nelthorpe,  c.b.e.,  respectively).  The  main  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
a  practical  introduction  to  the  study  of  bryophytes  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Mark  R.  D.  Seaward,  the  bryological  secretary  of  the  L.N.U. 
The  meeting  was  very  well  supported,  and  all  members  who  attended 
acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  new  and  useful  knowledge. 

Once  again  the  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  Summer  School  at 
Gibraltar  Point  from  14th  to  17th  August,  with  the  usual  complaints 
from  the  participants  that  the  course  was  far  too  short.  Twelve  junior 
members  attended  and  were  able  to  benefit  from  the  experience  of  the 
older  members  and  attain  a  better  approach  to  their  own  studies.  On 
the  14th  August  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  gave  an  introductory  talk,  and  took 
the  students  on  a  tour  of  the  Reserve.  The  second  day  was  spent 
studying  botanical  life  on  the  Reserve  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Alan  Gray  and  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons.  The  shore  life  and  birds  of 
the  Reserve  were  studied  on  the  following  day  with  the  kind  help  and 
interesting  instruction  of  Mrs.  Watkinson,  and  the  course  ended  on 
Friday,  17th  August  with  a  talk  by  Mr.  Wray,  summing  up  the  activities 
of  the  School. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  of  the  Lindsey  County  Education 
Authority,  since  it  was  due  to  a  grant  from  them  that  each  student  was 
able  to  sleep  and  eat  for  four  days  at  a  net  cost  of  35  -  each. 

The  School  was  extermely  interesting  and  instructive,  and  its  value 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

On  Saturday,  13th  October,  the  Junior  Section  held  a  meeting  in 
the  form  of  a  preamble  to  the  annual  Fungus  Foray.  This  was  again 
of  a  practical  nature,  and  was  led  by  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  the 
mycological  secretary  of  L.N.U.,  at  Scawby  (again  by  kind  permission 
of  Col.  Nelthorpe).  This  meeting  also  was  very  well  attended  by  those 
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who,  taking  advantage  of  Miss  Waterhouse’s  knowledge  and  willingness 
to  teach,  wished  to  extend  their  activities  into  the  field  of  mycology. 

Other  specialist  activities  have  been  encouraged  during  the  year  of  a 
district  nature,  and  these  must  be  developed  in  the  future  as  a  means 
of  combatting  the  problems  of  distance  and  transport  in  this,  the 
second  largest  county. 


BOTANY 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 

The  year  started  with  a  very  cold,  belated  spring,  with  plants 
flowering  four  to  six  weeks  later  than  in  1961.  They  caught  up  a  bit 
in  June  but  the  weather  and  temperatures  were  poor  all  the  summer. 
Early  October  was  almost  the  best  time  for  recording  as  plants  were 
still  growing  and  flowering. 

The  first  botanical  meeting  was  at  Irnham,  not  visited  before  by 
the  L.N.U.  Old  Park  Wood  and  South  Wood  were  visited;  the  early 
spring  flowers  were  over  but  many  plants  were  noted,  some  being 
unexpected.  Wild  Service  tree,  Orpine,  Twayblade,  Musk  Mallow 
and  some  uncommon  sedges  were  the  best  finds.  The  Hermitage, 
probably  an  18th  century  Folly,  was  an  attractive  spot,  some  plants 
having  been  introduced  into  the  moat  and  banks. 

Muckton  —  the  rain  fortunately  held  off  till  mid-afternoon.  Two 
uncommon  ferns  were  found,  Polystichum  lobatum  and  setiferum , 
Trailing  St.  John’s  wort  (. Hypericum  humifusum ),  Yellow  Pimpernel 
(. Lysimachia  nemoruni ),  Wood  Speedwell  ( Veronica  montana ),  Butterfly 
Orchid  ( Platanthera  chlorantha)  and  Millet  grass  (. Milium  effusum). 

Biscathorpe  —  the  Bain  valley  was  followed  down  to  Donington 
Mill,  passing  through  a  large  fishpond,  which  had  been  dammed  up 
for  some  years  but  the  dam  is  now  broken  and  the  ground  overgrown 
with  lush  vegetation,  chiefly  persicarias,  mint  and  water  speedwell. 
The  gravelpits  were  also  visited,  which  had  a  variety  of  plants  in  them 
including  Common  Mullein  ( Verbascum  thapsus ),  Canadian  and  Blue 
Fleabane  (. Erigeron  canadense  and  acris).  A  piece  of  marshy  ground  near 
the  Bain  had  Water  Ragwort  ( Senecio  aquations ),  Angelica  and  seeds  of 
Marsh  Orchis. 

Epworth  —  this  interesting  relic  of  heathy  bogland  was  visited  but 
it  was  very  dry.  Cladium  mariscus ,  the  Sedge  of  Wicken  Fen,  grows 
in  some  quantity  but  was  not  very  flourishing.  Lady  Fern  ( Athyrium 
filix  foemina ),  Alder  Buckthorn  ( Frangula  alnus)  and  Small  Burreed 
(. Sparganium  minimum )  were  fresh  records. 

Scawby  —  this  was  a  Fungus  Foray  in  Scawby  Park.  Round  the 
lake  many  garden  plants  had  been  introduced  and  become  naturalised, 
including  White  and  Yellow  Waterlilies,  Lilium  pyrenaicum ,  Giant 
Campanula,  Great  Spearwort,  Leopardsbane  and  Purple  and  Yellow 
Loosestrife  also  Wood  Sanicle  and  Three-cleft  Bur  Marigold  perhaps 
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native.  Beyond  the  upper  lake  some  of  us  walked  along  a  footpath 
westward  and  found  a  good  patch  of  Lady’s  Mantle  (. Alchemilla  vestita), 
Yellow  Pimpernel  ( Lysimachia  nemorum ),  Wood  Groundsel  ( Senecio 
sylvaticus )  and  a  few  other  woodland  plants. 

The  following  new  records  have  been  added  to  the  County  Flora  in 
1962: 

County 


298/1 

Crithmum  maritimum  L. 

11 

I.  Weston 

Vice-county 

24/2 

Thelypteris  palustris  Schott 

14 

E.  J.  Gibbons 

Divisional 

108/4 

Sisymbrium  orientale  L. 

17 

C.  J.  Allerton 

108/5 

S.  altissimum  L. 

3 

E.J.G. 

115/6 

Hypericum  maculatum  Crantz 

10 

Z.  Porter 

137/4 

Minuartia  hybrida  (Vill.)  Schischk.  8 

E.J.G. 

148/1 

Scleranthus  annuus  L. 

17 

E.  J.  Redshaw 

154/9 

Chenopodium  ficifolium  Sm. 

14 

E.J.G. 

168/1 

Geranium  pratense  L. 

17 

C.J.A. 

179/1 

Rhamnus  catharticus  L. 

1 

E.J.G. 

189/2 

Ononis  spinosa  L. 

14 

M.  N.  Read  &  E.J.G. 

215/1 

Frag  aria  vesca  L. 

17 

C.J.A. 

225/1 

Rosa  arvensis  Huds. 

17 

C.J.A. 

235/2 

Sedum  telephium  L. 

15 

L.N.U. 

270/1 

Sanicula  europaea  L. 

1 

E.J.G. 

283/2 

Bupleurum  rotundifolium  L. 

17 

C.J.A. 

318/1 

Mercurialis  perennis  L. 

17 

C.J.A. 

318/2 

M.  annua  L. 

16 

E.J.G.  &  F.  Perring 

420/3 

Linaria  repens  (L.)  Mill. 

1 

E.J.G. 

512/1 

Inula  helenium  L. 

17 

E.J.G.  &  F.P. 

603/1 

Paris  quadrifolia  L. 

14 

M.N.R.  &  E.J.G. 

655/12 

Scirpus  fluitans  L. 

10 

E.J.G. 

656/2 

Eleocharis  acicularis  (L.) 

Roem.  &  Schult. 

10 

Z.P. 

663/23 

Car  ex  s  trig  os  a  Huds. 

15 

L.N.U. 

675/1 

Nardurus  maritimus  (L.)  Murb. 

15 

J.H.  Chandler 

BRYOLOGY 

Mark  R.  D.  Seaward,  b.sc. 

This  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  numerous  works  relating  to 
Lincolnshire  Bryology.  The  first  of  these  was  entitled  Lincolnshire 
Sphagna  and  appeared  in  The  Naturalist  (1962,  pp.  45-9),  and  the 
second  was  related  to  the  late  J.  J.  Marshall  ( The  Naturalist ,  1962, 
pp.  133-136).  Marshall,  who  resided  at  Grimsby  from  1909  to  1916, 
worked  with  G.  H.  Allison  and  others  on  the  Lincolnshire  Bryophyte 
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Flora.  The  extent  of  Marshall’s  bryophyte  material,  other  than  that 
in  the  Lincoln  and  author’s  herbaria,  is  unknown.  His  main  collection, 
which  was  housed  in  the  Hull  Museum,  perished  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

Also  completed  this  year  was  the  3rd  edition  of  the  Census  Catalogue 
of  British  Mosses  by  E.  F.  Warburg.  Since  the  publication  of  the  2nd 
edition,  46  vice-county  records  for  Lincolnshire  have  been  added; 
representing  a  13%  increase.  The  trends  in  Lincolnshire  bryophyte 
recording  are  further  exemplified  by  the  table  on  page  283  of  these 
Transactions. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  10  km.  grid  mapping,  similar  to  that  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  the  British  Isles.  The  recording 
cards  are  now  in  my  possession,  and  members  wishing  to  participate 
in  this  work  would  be  much  appreciated. 

I  should  like  to  record  my  thanks  to  Miss  W.  Heath,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Chandler,  Mr.  H.  J.  Houghton  and  Mr.  P.  Bourne  for  their  local 
field  work,  and  also  to  the  numerous  referees  of  the  British  Bryological 
Society  for  their  verification  of  vice-county  and  divisional  records, 
and  for  their  continued  interest  in  Lincolnshire  activities. 

The  publication  of  hepatic  records  will  be  deferred  until  a  later 
date.  The  following  moss  records  have  nomenclature  and  index  num¬ 
bers  according  to  Richards  and  Wallace  {Trans.  Brit.  Bryol.  Soc., 
appendix  to  vol.  1,  part  4,  1950). 


Records  for  1962: 

Vice-county  Record: 

77/27  Bryum  ery  thro  car pum  Schwaegr. 

V.C.53.  Nocton,  July  1959,  M.  Seaward. 

Divisional  Records: 

1/4  Sphagnum  papillosum  Lindb. 

div.  1.  Epworth  turbary,  Sept.  1962,  M.  Seaward. 

3/2  Atrichum  undulatum  (Hedw.)  P.  Beauv. 

div.  1.  Langholme  Wood,  July  1962,  H.  J.  Houghton. 

8/1  Fissidens  viridulus  (Web.  &  Mohr)  Wahl. 

div.  15.  Lines.  Gate,  Jan.  1962,  J.  H.  Chandler, 
div.  17.  nr.  Risegate,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

8/4  Fissidens  incurvus  Starke  ex  Web.  &  Mohr 

div.  18.  St.  James’s  Bridge,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

8/13  Fissidens  taxifolius  Hedw. 

div.  2.  Broughton  Wood,  Oct.  1961,  M.  Seaward, 
div.  18.  St.  James’s  Bridge,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

22/4  Dicranella  varia  (Hedw.)  Schp. 

div.  17.  nr.  Risegate,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 


TABLE  TO  SHOW  THE  GENERAL  TREND  OF  BRYOFHYTE  RECORDING  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE  SINCE  1898 
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27/1  Dicranoweissia  cirrata  (Hedw.)  Lindb. 

div.  6.  Knaith,  March  1961,  H.  J.  Houghton, 
div.  15.  South  Witham,  Jan.  1960,  J.  H.  Chandler, 
div.  18.  St.  James’s  Bridge,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

35/1  Tor  tula  ruralis  (Hedw.)  Crome 

div.  11.  Skegness,  Sept.  1962,  M.  Seaward. 

35/11  Tortula  muralis  Hedw. 

div.  11.  Gibraltar  Point,  May  1951,  R.  H.  Hall. 

40/3  Pottia  heimii  (Hedw.)  Furiir. 

div.  11.  Gibraltar  Point,  May  1951,  R.  H.  Hall. 

44/1  Barbula  convoluta  Hedw. 

div.  11.  Gibraltar  Point,  May  1951,  R.  H.  Hall, 
div.  17.  nr.  Risegate,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne, 
div.  18.  Spalding,  Jan.  1961,  J.  H.  Chandler. 

44/2  Barbula  unguiculata  Hedw. 

div.  18.  Cowbit  churchyard,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

44/3  Barbula  revoluta  Brid. 

div.  18.  Cowbit  churchyard,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

55/18  Grimmia  pulvinata  (Hedw.)  Sm. 

div.  5.  Bishopbridge  (53/032911),  July  1962,  M.  Seaward. 

58/1  Funaria  hygrometrica  Hedw. 

div.  18.  St.  James’s  Bridge,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

71/2  Orthodontium  linear e  Schwaegr. 

div.  7.  Linwood  Warren,  Oct.  1962,  D.  G.  Catcheside. 

77/25  Bryum  bicolor  Dicks. 

div.  17.  Surfleet  (53/230285),  April  1961,  E.  J.  Redshaw. 
div.  18.  Spalding,  Jan.  1962,  E.  J.  Redshaw. 

77/34  Bryum  capillar e  Hedw. 

div.  17.  Surfleet  churchyard,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

79/1  Mnium  hornum  Hedw. 

div.  1.  Epworth  turbary,  Sept.  1962,  M.  Seaward. 

79/15  Mnium  punctatum  Hedw. 

div.  5.  Laughton  Common,  Oct.  1962,  H.  J.  Houghton. 

97/1  Zygodon  viridissimus  (Dicks.)  R.Br. 

div.  18.  St.  James’s  Bridge,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

101/1  Climacium  dendroides  (Pledw.)  Web.  &  Mohr 

div.  16.  Copthill  gravel  pits,  Feb.  1962,  J.  H.  Chandler. 

123/3  Thuidium  tamariscinum  (Hedw.)  B.  &  S. 

div.  6.  Fiskerton  Wood,  Feb.  1962,  Miss  W.  Heath. 

127/1  Leptodictyum  riparium  (Hedw.)  Warnst. 

div.  8.  Biscathorpe,  Aug.  1962,  M.  Seaward. 
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131/1  Drepanocladus  aduncus  (Hedw.)  Warnst. 

div.  6.  Langworth  pits,  Feb.  1962,  Miss  W.  Heath. 

138/6  Brachythecium  rivulare  (Bruch)  B.  &  S. 

div.  16.  Copthill  gravel  pits,  Feb.  1962,  J.  H.  Chandler. 

141/5  Eurhynchium  swartzii  (Turn.)  Curn. 

div.  2.  Scawby,  Oct.  1962,  M.  Seaward. 

div.  17.  Risegate,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

div.  18.  St.  James’s  Bridge,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

141/11  Eurhynchium  confertum  (Dicks.)  Milde 

div.  18.  St.  James’s  Bridge,  March  1962,  P.  Bourne. 

153/ l.b  Hypnum  cupressiforme  var.  resupinatum  (Wils.)  Schp. 
div.  16.  nr.  Stamford,  Feb.  1962,  J.  H.  Chandler. 


LICHENOLOGY 

Mark  R.  D.  Seaward,  b.sc. 

The  following  list  of  lichens  are  county  records  for  Lincolnshire. 
The  majority  of  these  records  are  substantiated  by  herbarium  material 
in  the  City  and  County  Museum,  Lincoln,  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History)  or  the  author’s  herbarium.  The  index  number  is 
according  to  the  Census  Catalogue  of  British  Lichens  (W.  Watson,  1953), 
but  the  nomenclature  is  modified  in  many  instances  to  bring  into 
line  with  modern  trends  in  classification. 

British  Lichen  Society  County  Records: 

Details  of  frequency  and  habitat  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  these 
Transactions. 

Linwood  Warren  ( Calluna  heath  and  mature  woodland),  27th  Oct., 
1962. 

Usnea  comosa  (Ach.)  Rohl.  (14) 

Alectoria  jubata  (L.)  Ach.  (37) 

Parmelia  tubulosa  (Schaer.)  Bitt.  (87  var.) 

Parmeliopsis  ambigua  (Wulf.)  Nyl.  (92) 

Cetraria  glauca  (L.)  Ach.  (94) 

C.  chlorophylla  (Willd.)  Vain.  (96) 

Lecidea  scalaris  Ach.  (223) 

L.  quadricolor  (Dicks.)  Borr.  ex  Hook.  (246) 

L.  uliginosa  (Schrad.)  Ach.  (250) 

Catillaria  griffithii  (Sm.)  Malme  (584) 

Lecanactis  abietina  (Humb.)  Koerb.  (687) 

Cladonia  glauca  Florke  (908  var.) 

C.  digitata  (L.)  Schaer.  (916) 

C.  flabelliformis  (Florke)  Vain.  (919) 

Lepraria  candelaris  (L.)  Fr.  (961) 

Chaenotheca  ferruginea  (Turn.)  Migula  (1225  var.) 
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Walesby  old  churchyard,  28th  Oct.,  1962. 

Parmelia  subaurifera  Nyl.  (61) 

Lecanora  campestris  (Schaer.)  Hue  (144) 

L.  intricata  var.  soralifera  Suza  (163  var.) 

Lecidea  coarctaia  (Sm.)  Nyl.  (242) 

L.  tumida  Massal.  (369) 

Caloplaca  aurantia  (Pers.)  Hellb.  (705) 

C.  lneppiana  (Mull.  Arg.)  Zahlbr.  (705  var.) 

Candelariella  medians  (Nyl.)  A.  L.  Sm.  (714) 

Caloplaca  pyracea  (Ach.)  Th.  Fr.  (721) 

Physcia  adscendens  (Th.  Fr.)  Oliv.  (758  var.) 

Walesby  (two  Fraxinus  trees  between  church  and  road),  28  Oct.,  1962. 

Lecanora  expallens  Ach.  (166) 

Pertus  aria  globulif  era  (Turn.)  Mass.  (482) 

P.  globulif  era  var.  corallina  Zahlbr.  (482  var.) 

Buellia  punctata  (Hoffm.)  Mass.  (805) 

In  and  around  Tealby,  28th  Oct.,  1962. 

Lecanora  crenulata  (Dicks.)  Hook.  (127) 

L.  calcar ea  (L.)  Sommerf.  (213) 

Lecidea  lucida  Ach.  (235) 

Xanthoria  elegans  (Link)  Th.  Fr.  (703) 

Caloplaca  ery  thro  car pa  (Pers.)  Th.  Fr.  (712) 

Buellia  alboatra  (Hoffm.)  Branth.  &  Rostr.  (829) 

Collema  crispum  (L.)  Wigg.  (1066) 

Other  County  Records: 

Verified  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Laundon,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Xanthoria  polycarpa  (Ehrh.)  Oliv.  (698) 

Kettleby,  nr.  Brigg,  March  1962,  M.  Seaward. 

Physcia  caesia  (Hoffm.)  Hampe  (762) 

Branston,  May  1962,  M.  Seaward. 

Cladonia  impexa  Harm.  (879) 

Linwood  Warren,  Aug.  1961,  M.  Seaward. 

C.  foliacea  (Huds.)  Willd.  (885) 

Twigmoor,  April  1962,  M.  Seaward,  (det.  des  Abbayes). 

C.  fimbriata  forma  macra  (Florke)  Cromb.  (890  var.) 

Epworth,  Sept.  1962,  M.  Seaward. 

C.  bacillaris  Nyl.  (920) 

Scotton  Common,  Aug.  1959,  M.  Seaward. 

C.  floerkeana  (Fr.)  Sommerf. 

Linwood  Warren,  July  1962,  M.  Seaward. 

Peltigera  spuria  (Ach.)  DC.  (996) 

Spilsby,  Sept.  1942,  J.  L.  Gilbert. 

Verrucaria  nigrescens  Pers.  (1287) 

Humberstone,  Sept.  1961,  M.  Seaward. 
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THE  BRITISH  LICHEN  SOCIETY  AT  MARKET  RASEN 

Mark  R.  D.  Seaward,  b.sc. 

The  autumn  field  meeting  of  the  British  Lichen  Society1  was  held 
at  Market  Rasen  from  26th  to  28th  October.  Numerous  members  of 
the  Union  attended.  Laboratory  work,  discussion  and  talks  were 
carried  out  at  De  Aston  Grammar  School  by  kind  permission  of  the 
headmaster.  The  field  work  was  preceded  on  the  Friday  evening  by 
illustrated  talks  and  discussions  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Warden  of 
Lin  wood  Warren  and  the  secretaries  of  the  Botanical  and  Bryological 
Sections  of  the  Union. 

The  Saturday  field  work  was  spent  at  Linwood  Warren,  which  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  flora.  The  recordings  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Lees  in 
this  area  are  of  particular  interest2.  During  his  stay  from  1877  to  1879 
at  Market  Rasen,  many  rarities  were  added  to  the  lists,  including  the 
moss,  Breutelia  chrysocoma  and  the  lichen,  Cetraria  islandica.  It  is 
pleasing  to  record  that,  although  Breutelia  chrysocoma  became  extinct 
through  drainage  in  about  1890,  Cetraria  islandica  has  remained  with 
us.  Despite  the  unfavourable  summers  of  recent  years,  the  lichen  is  in 
excellent  condition.  This  location  is  interesting  since  it  forms  a 
southernly  limit  in  England  of  a  lichen  which  has  a  general  distribution 
on  moors  throughout  the  north.  It  is  especially  abundant  at  high 
altitudes  in  Scotland.  According  to  Leighton3,  Cetraria  islandica  was 
probably  brought  to  Lincolnshire  in  a  glacial  era  and  survived  on  the 
retreat  of  the  glacier. 

There  are  several  types  of  habitat  at  Linwood  Warren.  The  following 
species  were  noted  mainly  from  the  Calluna  heath  and  the  mature 
woodland : 

Alectoria  jubata ,  scarce  on  Quercus ,  but  large  specimens;  Catillaria 
griffithii ,  scarce  on  Quercus ;  Calicium  viride ,  scarce  on  Quercus ; 
Cetraria  chlorophylla ,  occasional  on  Quercus ;  C.  glauca  on  Betula ; 
C.  islandica ,  frequent  in  one  area;  Chaenotheca  ferruginea  (C.  melan- 
ophaea)  on  Quercus ;  Cladonia  coniocraea ,  frequent;  C.  coccifera , 
scarce;  C.  digitata ,  scarce;  C.  fimbriata ,  occasional;  C.  furcata , 
occasional;  C.  floerkeana>  occasional;  C.  glauca ,  scarce  on  peat  and 
decaying  Quercus ;  C.  gracilis ,  scarce;  C.  impexa ,  frequent;  C.  arbus- 
cula ,  scarce ;  C.  macilenta ,  several  specimens ;  C.  ftabelliformis ,  scarce ; 
C.  pyxidata  var.  chlorophaea ,  frequent;  C.  squamosa ,  several;  C. 
uncialis ,  occasional;  Cornicularia  aculeata ,  frequent;  Lecanora 
conizaeoides ,  abundant;  Lecidea  quadricolor  {L.  granulosa ),  frequent; 
L.  scalaris ,  scarce  on  Quercus ;  Lepraria  candelaris ,  scarce  in  crevices 
of  Quercus ;  L.  incana ,  frequent  on  Quercus ;  Parmelia  physodes , 
frequent  on  Betula ,  Quercus  and  Calluna ;  P.  sulcata ,  scarce  on 
Quercus ;  P.  tubulosa ,  scarce  on  Betula ;  Parmeliopsis  a?nbigua,  scarce 
on  Quercus ;  Lecidea  uligionosa ,  occasional;  Peltigera  rufescens ,  scarce; 
Pertusaria  amara ,  scarce  on  Quercus ;  P.  pertusa ,  scarce  on  Quercus ; 
Usnea  comosa ,  one  small  specimen  on  Quercus ;  and  Lecanactis  abietina , 
scarce  on  Quercus. 
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The  old  and  deserted  churchyard  at  Walesby  (53  138923),  c.  320', 
was  visited  on  the  next  day,  and  the  following  species  noted : 

Caloplaca  aurantia ,  on  wall  of  church  on  S.E.  corner  of  chancel; 
C.  heppiana ,  frequent;  C.  pyracea ,  scarce;  Candelariella  medians ,  on 
one  calcareous  gravestone;  C.  vitellina ;  Lecanora  atra ;  L.  conizae- 
oides ,  on  acid  stone;  L.  campestris ;  L.  dispersa ;  L.  intricata  var. 
soralifera ,  abundant  on  an  acid  stone;  Lecidea  coarctata ,  scarce; 
L.  tumida ,  on  an  acid  stone;  Parmelia  subaurifera ,  scarce  on  stone; 
Physcia  adsendens ;  P.  orbicularis ;  Verrucaria  nigrescens ;  Xanthoria 
parietina\  and  Buellia  canescens,  frequent. 

Two  mature  Fraxinus  trees  between  the  old  church  and  the  road  at 
Walesby  provided  a  suitable  substrate  for  the  following  species : 

Evernia  prunastri ;  Buellia  punctata  (B.  myriocarpa) ;  Candelariella 
vitellina ;  Pertusaria  amara ;  Lecanora  expallens ;  Pertusaria  globulifera 
and  the  var.  corallina\  and  Xanthoria  candelaria. 

Lepraria  incana ,  Lecidea  macrocarpa  and  L.  lucida  were  noted  on 
ironstone  rocks  in  a  quarry,  c.  280',  at  Bully  Hill  near  Tealby  (53 
167915),  and  the  following  species  were  recorded  at  Bayons  Manor, 
Tealby  (53/162905): 

Cetraria  chlorophylla  and  Lecanora  expallens  on  trees,  and  the 
following  on  limestone  walls:  Buellia  alboatra ,  frequent;  P.  canescens , 
common;  Collema  crispum ,  scarce;  Caloplaca  heppiana ,  frequent; 
C.  erythrocarpa ,  abundant  and  sterile ;  C.  pyracea ,  scarce ;  C.  murorum 
(conf.  Poelt),  frequent;  Lecanora  calcar ea ,  scarce;  L.  crenulata , 
scarce;  L.  dispersa ,  abundant;  and  Xanthoria  elegans  (conf.  Poelt), 
scarce. 

Although  the  areas  covered  did  not  provide  members  with  startling 
and  unusual  material,  many  vice-county  records4  were  made.  The 
most  notable  discovery  was  Alectoria  jubata,  a  rare  species  in  the 
lowlands,  but  locally  abundant  on  various  trees  in  hilly  districts.  A 
good  range  of  Cladonia  spp.  were  present  on  Linwood  Warren. 
Members  of  this  group  are  difficult  to  identify  since  microscopic 
characters  are  of  little  importance  and  many  growth  forms  are  merely 
ecological.  Chemical  reagents  are  necessary  in  many  instances  for 
identification5. 

The  discovery  of  a  small  specimen  of  Usnea  comosa  was  also  interest¬ 
ing,  since  this  genus  has  not  been  recorded  in  Lincolnshire  since  1879. 
Usnea  spp.  still  occur  in  some  Eastern  Counties,  although  atmospheric 
pollution  carried  by  the  westerly  winds  from  the  industrial  Midlands 
has  restricted  their  distribution  in  many  of  these  areas.  It  is  essential 
that  detailed  mapping  of  the  Usnea  spp.,  and  also  many  other  critical 
groups,  such  as  the  Ramalina  spp.,  be  carried  out  to  determine  the 
rate  and  extent  of  atmospheric  pollution.  There  are  only  a  few  toxiphil- 
ous  lichens,  which  are  usually  non-fertile  and  depauperate  under  such 
conditions. 
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Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Brightman  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Laundon 
for  the  identification  of  much  of  the  material. 

References  : 

(1)  A  further  report  appears  in  The  Lichenologist ,  2,  2  (1963),  194-7. 

(2)  Lees’  recordings,  including  a  lichen  list  of  59  species,  were 
published  in  White’s  Directory  for  Lincolnshire  (1892),  37-63. 

(3)  Leighton ,  IV.  A.,  (1879),  ‘Lichen  Flora  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
and  Channel  Isles’,  xi. 

(4)  Details  of  these  records  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  Trans¬ 
actions. 

(5)  For  a  key  to  the  species  see  The  Lichenologist ,  1,  1  (1958),  6-20. 

MYCOLOGY 

Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  m.sc. 

A  new  event  occurred  this  year,  namely  a  junior  foray  at  Scawby, 
near  Brigg,  preceding  the  main  foray.  This  proved  to  be  a  popular 
move.  Attention  was  focussed  mainly  on  learning  what  was  a  fungus 
and  what  was  not,  also  what  fungi  are  doing,  and  to  try  and  achieve 
some  idea  of  grouping.  The  morning’s  work  seemed  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all. 

The  sun  came  out  in  time  for  the  picnic  lunch,  at  which  we  were 
joined  by  some  of  the  senior  members  in  the  very  pleasant  setting  of 
the  park,  kindly  opened  for  us  by  Col.  O.  Sutton  Nelthorpe. 

All  parts  of  the  park,  woods,  meadows  and  lakeside,  provided  plenty 
of  fungi,  and  the  genial  weather  allowed  collectors  to  potter  about 
looking  for  finds.  The  best  area  was  in  the  meadow  by  the  lake,  where 
there  were  six  different  species  of  Hygrophorus  (white,  red,  yellow,  buff, 
and  the  green  and  yellow  parrot).  There  was  also  an  enormous  young 
‘giant  puffball’  ( Calvatia  saccata )  looking  like  a  rolled-up  hedgehog; 
and  in  the  grass  beautiful  white  tufts  of  a  fairy  club  ( Clavaria  verm- 
icularis).  In  the  woods  round  the  lake  were  plenty  of  Russulas  (six 
species). 

Strangely  enough  there  were  no  new  records  for  the  county,  for  the 
first  time  since  forays  were  first  started  again  in  1943.  This  is  because 
Division  2  was  fairly  well  worked  in  the  early  days.  Nevertheless,  of 
the  78  species  identified  18  were  new  records  for  Division  2. 

From  the  other  field  meetings  specimens  were  sent  in  from  Linwood 
Warren  and  the  Isle  of  Axholme  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Houghton.  These  provided 
2  new  county  records  and  5  for  Division  7  and  28  for  Division  1  (fairly 
neglected  to  date). 

Apart  from  these,  Mr.  Houghton  did  noble  work  in  sending  in 
numerous  specimens  which  resulted  in  1  new  county  record  and  2 
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and  15  for  Divisions  2  and  5  respectively.  Mr.  Cox  and  Nurse  Heath 
(2  new  records)  sent  in  10  each,  Mr.  G.  Holland  6  (5  new)  and  Mr. 
Seaward  and  R.  Lorand  one  each. 

I  should  like  to  thank  these  helpers  very  much,  and  also  those  at 
Kew  who  helped  with  the  identifications. 

FUNGUS  FORAY,  SCAWBY  PARK,  BRIGG 

October  13th,  1962 

New  records  for  Division  2: 

Russula  atropurpurea  (Krombh.)  Britz 
R.  delica  Fr. 

R.  aeruginea  Lindbl.  ex  Fr. 

Pleurotus  ostreatus  (Jacq.  ex  Fr.)  Kumm. 

Hygrophorus  nigrescens  (Quel.)  Quel. 

Cortinarius  decipiens  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 

Inocybe  geophila  var.  lilacina  Gillet 
Hebeloma  crustuliniforme  (Bull,  ex  St.  A.)  Quel. 

Psathyrella  spadiceogrisea  (Fr.)  Maire 
Panaeolus  sphinctrinus  (Fr.)  Quel. 

Ganoderma  applanatum  (Pers.  ex  Wallr.)  Pat. 

Trametes  rubescens  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 

Polyporus  picipes  Fr. 

Clavaria  fumosa  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Auricularia  mesenterica  (Dick.)  Fr. 

Coprobia  granulata  (Bull,  ex  Fr.)  Boud. 

Hypoxylon  fragiforme  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  ( —H .  coccineum  Bull.) 

Diatrype  disciformis  (Hoffm.  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 

Other  identifications  —  not  new  records: 

Amanita  muscaria  (L.  ex  Fr.)  Hook. 

A.  rubescens  (Fr.)  S.  F.  Gray 
Armillaria  mellea  (Fr.)  Kumm. 

Lepiota  procera  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  S.  F.  Gray 
Collybia  butyracea  (Bull,  ex  Fr.)  Kumm. 

C.  peronata  (Bolt,  ex  Fr.)  Kumm. 

Marasmius  epiphyllus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 

Clitocybe  nebularis  (Batsch  ex  Fr.)  Kumm. 

Mycena  galericulata  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  S.  F.  Gray 
Lepista  saeva  (Fr.)  Orton 
Lyophyllum  fumosum  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Orton 
Oudemansiella  mucida  (Schrad.  ex  Fr.)  Hohn. 

Lactarius  blennius  (Fr.)  Fr. 

Russula  ochroleuca  (Pers.  ex  Seer.)  Fr. 

R.  emetica  (Schaeff.  ex  Fr.)  S.  F.  Gray 
R.  nigricans  (Bull,  ex  Mer.)  Fr. 

Hygrophorus  psittacinus  (Schaeff.  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 
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H.  virgineus  (Wulf.  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 

H.  chlorophanus  (Fr.)  Fr. 

H.  pratensis  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 

H.  coccineus  (Schaeff.  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 

Crepidotus  variabilis  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Kumm. 

Paxillus  atrotomentosus  (Batsch  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 
Pholiota  squarrosa  (Mull,  ex  Fr.)  Kumm. 

Agaricus  campestris  L.  ex  Fr. 

Stropharia  aeruginosa  (Curt,  ex  Fr.)  Quel. 
Hypholoma  subericaeum  (Fr.)  Kuhn. 

Psathyrella  gracilis  (Fr.)  Quel. 

Coprinus  disseminatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  S.  F.  Gray 
C.  micaceus  (Bull,  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 

C.  comatus  (Miill.  ex  Fr.)  S.  F.  Gray 
C.  plicatilis  (Curt,  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 

C.  atramentarius  (Bull,  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 

C.  radians  (Desm.)  Fr. 

Boletus  scaber  Bull,  ex  Fr. 

Polyporus  betulinus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

P.  lacteus  Fr.  on  yew 
P.  adustus  (Willd.)  Fr. 

Polystictus  versicolor  (L.)  Fr. 

Trametes  mollis  (Sommerf.)  Fr. 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr. 

Clavaria  cristata  (Holmsk.)  Fr. 

C.  vermicular  is  Fr. 

Tremella  mesenterica  (Retz.)  Fr. 

Auricularia  auricula-judae  (L.)  Schroet. 

Exidia  nucleata  (Schwein.)  Rea 
Ly  coper  don  spadiceum  Pers. 

L.  pyriforme  (Schaeff.)  Pers. 

Calvatia  saccata  (Fr.)  Morg. 

Crucibulum  vulgar e  Tul. 

Xyolsphaera  hy poxy  Ion  (L.)  Dumort. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  (Tode  ex  Fr.)  Fr. 

Daldinia  concentrica  (Bolt,  ex  Fr.)  Ces.  &  De  Not. 
Bulgaria  inquinans  Fr. 

Otidea  umbrina  (Pers.)  Bres. 

Trichoderma  viride  Pers.  ex  Fr. 

Arcyria  pomiformis  Rost. 

Stemonitis  herbatica  Peck 


OTHER  NEW  RECORDS,  1962 


New  records  for  the  county: 

Onygena  corvina  Alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr. 
Cheilymenia  vitellina  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Dennis 
Ditiola  merulina  (Pers.)  Rea 


5 

7 

7 
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New  divisional  records: 

Boletus  scaber  Bull,  ex  Fr.  1 

B.  subtomentosus  L.  ex  Fr.  1 

B.  edulis  Bull,  ex  Fr.  1 

B.  chrysenteron  Bull,  ex  St.  Amans  1 

Paxillus  involutus  (Batsch  ex  Fr.)  Fr.  1 

P.  panuoides  (Fr.)  Fr.  2,  7 

Amanita  fulva  (Schaeff.)  Seer.  1 

Mycena  poly  gramma  (Bull,  ex  Fr.)  S.  F.  Gray  1 

Lactarius  quietus  (Fr.)  Fr.  1 

L.  pyrogalus  (Bull,  ex  Fr.)  Fr.  1 

L.  camphoratus  (Bull,  ex  Fr.)  Fr.  2,  5,  7 

L.  chrysorrheus  Fr.  5 

L.  fuliginosus  (Fr.)  Fr.  5 

L.  turpis  (Weinm.)  Fr.  1 

L.  glyciosmus  (Fr.  ex  Fr.)  Fr.  1 

L.  blennius  (Fr.)  Fr.  5 

Russula  ochroleuca  (Pers.  ex  Seer.)  Fr.  1 

Russula  fragilis  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Fr.  1,  5 

R.  puellaris  Fr.  1 

R.  xerampelina  var.  fusca  Melz.  &  Zvara  1 

R.  atropurpurea  (Krombh.)  Britz.  1 

R.  aeruginea  Lindbl.  ex  Fr.  1,  7 

Volvariella  speciosa  (Fr.  ex  Fr.)  Sing.  5 

Gymnopilus  junonius  (Fr.)  Orton  1,  14 

Pholiota  squarrosa  (Miill.  ex  Fr.)  Kumm.  14 

Hebeloma  mesophaeum  (Pers.)  Quel.  5 

Agaricus  sylvaticus  Schaeff.  ex  Seer.  5 

Panaeolus  papilionaceus  (Bull,  ex  Fr.)  Quel.  1 

Hypholoma  fascicular e  (Huds.  ex  Fr.)  Kumm.  1 

Stropharia  aeruginosa  (Curt,  ex  Fr.)  Quel.  14 

Melanoleuca  melaleuca  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Murr.  14 

Clitocybe  vibecina  (Fr.)  Quel.  1 

C.  odora  (Bull,  ex  Fr.)  Kumm.  5 

Collybia  dryophila  (Bull,  ex  Fr.)  Kumm.  1 

Asterophora  ly coper doides  (Bull,  ex  Merat)  S.  F.  Gray  5 
Stereum  sanguinolentum  (A.  &  S.)  Fr.  5 

Thelephora  terrestris  (Ehrb.)  Fr.  1 

Calvatia  gigantea  (Pers.)  Lloyd  5 

Scleroderma  vulgare  (Hornem.)  Fr.  1 

Polyporus  betulinus  (Bull.)  Fr.  1 

Trametes  rubescens  (A.  &  S.)  Fr.  1 

Lenzites  betulina  Fr.  7 

Ganoderma  applanatum  (Pers.  ex  Wallr.)  Pat.  1 

Clavaria  cristata  (Holmsk)  Fr.  1 

Auricularia  auricula-judae  (L.)  Schroet.  1 

Trichoscyphella  willkommii  (Hartig)  Nannf.  7 
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Triphragmium  ulmariae  (DC.)  Link  on  Filipendula 


ulmaria  (L.)  Maxim.  4 

Helicobasidium  purpureum  Pat.  on  sugar  beet  (in  1957)  15 
Geoglossum  cookeianum  Nannf.  7 

Scutellinia  scutellata  (L.  ex  St.  A.)  Lamb.  6 

Peziza  atrovinosa  Cooke  &  Gerard  14 

Sepultaria  arenosa  (Fuck.)  Boud.  5 

Lycogala  epidendrum  Fr.  5 


ARACHNOLOGY 

G.  W.  Whatmough,  m.p.s. 

The  year  1962  has  proved  to  be  another  poor  one  and  very  little 
field  work  has  been  accomplished.  This  report,  in  fact,  owes  much  of 
its  substance  to  the  efforts  of  J.  H.  Duddington,  G.  N.  Holland  and 
H.  J.  Houghton  who  have  sent  in  specimens  from  all  over  the  County, 
and  were  kind  enough  to  make  collections  at  the  Irnham  and  Epworth 
Turbary  field  meetings. 

Only  one  spider  new  to  the  County  has  been  added  to  the  list.  This 
is  hardly  surprising  when  we  consider  a  summer  which  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  both  too  dry  and  too  cold  to  tempt  spiders  to  take 
up  positions  from  whence  they  could  be  easily  captured.  During  such 
a  year  arthropods  generally  tend  to  maintain  their  own  optimum 
conditions  by  remaining  at  the  centre  of  grass  clumps  or  at  the  roots 
of  dense  herbage  or  other  similar  places  from  which  great  effort  and 
patience  are  required  to  extract  them. 

The  more  interesting  records  are  listed  below. 

Order  Araneaea  True  spiders 
Family  Clubionidae 

Clubiona  divers  a  O.P.C. 

A  solitary  specimen  found  at  Messingham  in  April  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Duddington  is  a  first  record  for  Lincolnshire.  Though  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Great  Britain  it  is  not  a  common  spider.  I  have  only  found 
it  in  Southern  Counties. 

Family  Agelenidae 

Hahnia  montana  (Bl.) 

Dredged  from  water  in  the  Brigg  area  by  Mr.  M.  R.  D.  Seaward 
and  sixth-form  Biology  students.  This  spider  is  not  aquatic  and  must 
have  been  either  caught  by  rising  water  or  carried  to  the  surface 
accidentally  by  air  currents. 

Hahnia  helveola  Simon 

The  contents  of  a  pitfall  trap  at  Linwood  Warren,  set  by  Mr.  P. 
Wilson,  was  found  to  include  one  specimen  of  this  tiny  agelenid.  A 
new  record  for  the  Reserve. 
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Argyroneta  aquatica  (Clerck) 

While  dredging  the  waters  of  Candley  beck  near  Brigg  towards 
the  end  of  March,  Mr.  M.  R.  D.  Seaward  and  his  assistants  brought 
to  the  surface  a  tiny  agelenid  which  could  have  been  a  very  juvenile 
specimen  of  the  water-spider.  At  first  sight  it  was  taken  for  an  adult 
Hahnia  sp.  but  microscopic  examination  showed  the  spinners  to  be 
typical  of  Argyroneta  and  not  set  in  a  straight  line  as  in  Hahnia.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  future  Biology  students  in  the  area  will  keep  a  close 
and  regular  watch  on  the  beck  and  possibly  prove  that  our  only  aquatic 
spider  does  in  fact  live  there. 


Family  Theridiidae 

Theridion  vittatum  C.  L.  Koch 

Beaten  from  blackthorn  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland  at  the  Irnham  field 
meeting  in  June. 

Theridion  pallens  Bl. 

An  attractive,  if  minute,  spider  with  a  globular  abdomen  like  a  tiny 
translucent  pearl.  Large  numbers,  mostly  females,  were  beaten  from 
the  lower  branches  of  hazel  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland  at  the  Irnham 
field  meeting. 

Asagena  phalerata  (Panz.) 

A  further  specimen  of  this  wasp-mimic  has  been  found  this  year  at 
Linwood  Warren  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  where  it  was  originally 
discovered.  This  year  it  was  taken  a  month  later  (in  September), 
probably  due  to  the  general  lateness  of  the  season.  Once  again  the 
spider  proved  to  be  a  mature  male  and  up  to  the  present  a  female  of 
the  species  has  yet  to  be  found  at  Linwood.  It  would  seem  that  the 
spider  lives  with  the  wasps  in  their  nest  and  that  only  wandering 
males  are  seen  and  captured.  More  work  and  observation  is  obviously 
necessary  here. 


Family  Argyopidae 

Araneus  marmoreus  pyramidatus  Cl. 

Araneus  quadratus  Cl. 

Araneus  umbraticus  Cl. 

These  orb-spinners  are  all  fairly  plentiful  in  Lincolnshire  and  all 
were  taken  at  Epworth  Turbary  this  year.  The  fact  that  all  are  new 
records  for  Div.  1  shows  the  lack  of  workers  in  this  outpost  of  the 
County  in  the  past  and  the  need  for  extensive  and  regular  work  in 
the  future. 
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Family  Linyphiidae 

Walckenaera  acuminata  Bl. 

A  male  found  in  Holme  plantation  (Messingham)  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Duddington.  Rarely  found  locally  this  is  a  new  addition  to  the  spider 
fauna  of  Div.  2. 

Oreonetides  abnormis  (Bl.) 

A  female  was  taken  at  Twigmoor  in  April  by  Mr.  Duddington. 

Lepthyphantes  mengei  Kulcz. 

A  fine  adult  male  was  found  at  Twigmoor  in  April  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Duddington.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  this  spider  and  to  mistake  it  for  the 
common  aeronaut  L.  tenuis. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Lepidoptera 

G.  A.  T.  Jeffs,  f.r.e.s. 

1962  has  been  an  extraordinary  year.  The  scarcity  of  butterflies  and 
moths  has  been  so  marked  that  it  must  be  concluded  that  we  can  no 
longer  compare  our  present  field  results  with  those  of  even  ten  years 
ago  and  must  now  be  prepared  to  accept  the  more  recent  poor  years 
as  a  standard.  No  longer  can  we  see  Blues,  Fritillaries,  Browns,  or 
even  for  that  matter  the  Whites,  flying  in  anything  like  the  numbers 
in  the  hedgerows,  verges  and  woodland  rides  that  we  once  regularly 
expected.  Even  so,  bearing  in  mind  this  new  standard  of  density,  1962 
has  still  been  rather  poor  for  butterflies.  The  cold,  damp  weather  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  bad  season. 

Among  the  Satyrids,  Speckled  Woods  (P.  aegeria  L.)  were  reasonably 
numerous.  Walls  (Z).  megera  L.),  Meadow  Browns  (M.  jurtina  L.)  and 
the  Small  Heath  (C.  pamphilus  L.)  have  all  been  seen,  but  strangely  no 
Ringlets  (A.  hyper anthus  L.)  have  been  reported.  The  most  important 
observation  for  this  group  has  come  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  —  who 
saw  the  Large  Heath  (C.  tullia  Mull.)  flying  in  small  numbers  in  the 
Scunthorpe  area,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  it  in  the  other  two  previously 
reported  localities.  The  Grayling  (E.  semele  L.)  has  also  been  reported. 

Some  of  the  Vanessids  have  however  been  fairly  plentiful,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Red  Admiral  (V.  atalanta  L.)  and  the  Small  Tortoishell 
(A.  urticae  L.).  The  Painted  Lady  (V.  cardui  L.)  has  also  been  quite 
widespread,  reports  of  its  occurrence  come  from  Fiskerton,  Lincoln, 
Scunthorpe  and  Sleaford  and  I  saw  a  single  specimen  in  my  garden 
at  Grimsby.  On  the  other  hand  the  Peacock  ( N .  io  L.),  usually  quite 
plentiful  in  the  autumn  has  been  very  scarce  indeed.  However,  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Comma  (P.  c-album  L.)  has 
again  turned  up  in  the  County,  two  specimens  of  the  second  brood 
have  been  reported,  one  by  Mr.  Walter  seen  in  Pennell’s  Nurseries  at 
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Lincoln  on  9th  September  and  the  other  on  3rd  September  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Townsend  at  Gibraltar  Point. 

The  only  report  of  White  Admirals  (L.  Camilla  L.)  this  year  comes 
from  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker,  who  saw  several  at  Newball  on  6th 
August.  Canon  G.  Houlden  and  I  visited  Skellingthorpe  but  we  both 
failed  to  notice  this  species. 

The  Blues  have  been  disappointing  this  year,  with  the  exception  of 
perhaps  the  Holly  Blue  (C.  argiolus  L.).  Mr.  E.  Mason  reported  it  as 
fairly  common  in  Lincoln  during  August  and  other  reports  of  second 
brood  specimens  came  from  the  County.  It  would  appear  that  this 
species  has  become  increasingly  numerous  over  the  past  few  years, 
but  according  to  South  these  fluctuations  do  occurr  and  then  suddenly 
the  species  becomes  scarce  again. 

The  Common  Blue  (P.  icarus  Rott.)  was  once  more  flying  in  reason¬ 
able  numbers  near  Swallow,  but  the  Chalkhill  Blue  (L.  coridon  Poda.) 
has  not  been  reported  this  year.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Ancaster  towards  the 
end  of  July,  but  my  luck  was  out,  the  day  turned  cold  and  so  miserable 
that  I  was  not  surprised  when  I  was  unable  to  find  any. 

A  most  interesting  record  comes  from  Mr.  E.  E.  Steele,  who  saw  a 
female  Brown  Hairstreak  (P.  betulae  L.)  at  Stainfield  Wood  on  15th 
September.  This  is  a  very  local  species,  most  of  the  previous  records 
have  come  from  Woodhall  Spa  where  it  was  last  seen  in  1958  by  the 
late  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk.  He  took  me  to  Southrey  Wood  where  we  saw  in 
all  about  ten  specimens.  I  have  visited  this  locality  since  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  but  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  again.  It  does 
of  course  occur  frequently  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  but 
according  to  Ford  it  is  not  to  be  found  even  as  far  north  as  the  Wash. 

All  the  usual  Whites  have  been  seen  but  again  in  smaller  numbers, 
and  particularly  noticeable  was  the  scarcity  of  Orange  Tips  (E.  card- 
amines  L.). 

The  first  Brimstone  (G.  rhamni  L.)  was  recorded  by  Mr.  G.  N. 
Holland  from  Sleaford  on  3rd  April,  rather  later  than  last  year  when 
it  was  observed  on  the  16th  March.  Other  specimens  have  been  seen 
including  several  by  Canon  G.  Houlden  at  Skellingthorpe. 

The  Grizzled  (P.  malvae  L.),  Dingy  (E.  tages  L.)  and  Large  Skippers 
(. A .  sylvanus  Esp.)  have  all  again  been  seen  but  unfortunately  no 
Chequered  Skippers  (C.  palaemon  Pall.),  it  would  appear  that  this 
latter  species  is  disappearing  from  its  Lincolnshire  haunts. 

For  moths  it  has  been  a  poor  year  generally,  the  cold  dry  spring 
seems  to  have  been  bad  for  most  of  the  early  species,  in  fact  not  until 
the  autumn  did  moths  appear  in  anything  like  their  usual  numbers. 

During  April  very  little  was  attracted  to  light  and  upon  many 
occasions  the  sheet  was  almost  a  blank,  except  of  course  for  the  usual 
Hebrew  Characters  (O.  gothica  L.),  Clouded  Drabs  (O.  incerta  Hufn.) 
and  Common  Quakers  (O.  stabilis  Schiff.)  which  seem  to  show  up 
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whatever  the  conditions.  Other  species  which  have  occurred  plentifully 
are  Scalloped  Hazels  (G.  bidentata  CL),  mostly  of  the  melanic  type,  also 
Buff  Ermines  (S.  lutea  Hufn.)  of  which  one  specimen  was  most  inter¬ 
esting.  It  was  an  almost  complete  melanic  type  the  scarce  var.  zatima 
Cramer.  They  were  first  reared,  together  with  the  normal  form  of  the 
species,  from  Saltfleet  in  the  year  1837.  I  took  this  specimen  in  Grimsby 
at  light  on  June  10th. 

Hawk  moths  have  appeared  in  their  usual  numbers,  Poplar  (L. 
populi  L.),  Eyed  (S.  ocellatus  L.)  and  Elephant  ( D .  elpenor  L.)  being 
the  most  plentiful.  I  have  reports  of  two  Convolvulus  Hawks  ( H . 
convolvuli  L.)  this  year;  the  first  from  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland  who  found 
one  badly  damaged  by  a  cat  at  Ruskington  on  27th  September  and 
the  other  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  who  reported  a  specimen  taken 
at  Keadby. 

There  is  only  one  report  of  the  Death’s  Head  Hawk  (A.  atropos  L.) 
again  from  Mr.  Duddington  who  saw  one  in  Scunthorpe  in  the  middle 
of  June.  The  Small  Elephant  Hawk  (D.  porcellus  L.)  has  been  noted  at 
Saltfleet  and  one  specimen  of  the  Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawk  (H. 
fuciformis  L.)  was  seen  at  Scawby  on  20th  June.  Of  particular  interest 
are  the  three  Privet  Hawk  larvae  (S.  ligustri  L.)  taken  at  Wigtoft  on 
15th  September,  rather  a  late  date  for  this  species  to  be  still  feeding. 

Migrants  have  been  in  about  average  numbers.  There  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  great  influx  of  any  one  particular  species,  although 
I  have  seen  rather  more  specimens  of  the  Dark  Swordgrass  (A.  ypsilon 
Rott.)  than  last  season,  Silver-Y’s  (P.  gamma  L.)  have  been  reasonably 
plentiful,  but  in  nothing  like  the  numbers  of  1960.  The  Angle  Shades 
(p.  meticulosa  L.)  have  also  been  seen  in  fair  numbers. 

Rear-Admiral  A.  D.  Torlesse  again  reports  the  local  Angle-striped 
Sallow  (E.  paleacea  Esp.)  as  being  fairly  plentiful  at  Laughton  during 
September,  as  was  the  usually  rather  scarce  Centre-barred  Sallow 
(A.  centrago  Haw.). 

The  Copper  Underwing  (A.  pyramidea  L.)  a  local  and  rare  insect 
has  been  reported  during  September  from  Sleaford  by  Mr.  G.  N. 
Holland  and  further  specimens  have  been  taken  at  Laughton  on  sugar. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  for  the  third  time  since  1959  has  reported 
the  occurrence  of  the  Grass  Emerald  (P.  pruinata  Hufn.)  from  Scun¬ 
thorpe.  This  is  a  very  creditable  performance  considering  that  there 
are  only  six  records  for  this  species  since  1909.  Also  contained  in  his 
list  is  the  scarce  Silver  Lines  (P.  bicolor  ana  Fuessl.)  a  very  uncommon 
and  beautiful  moth,  although  it  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  eastern 
counties  only  odd  ones  are  reported  from  Lincolnshire. 

Another  interesting  species  which  has  occurred  more  numerously 
this  season  than  for  some  years  past  is  the  Red  Underwing  (C.  nupta  L.) ; 
examples  having  been  seen  at  Scunthorpe,  Amcotts,  Healing  and 
Sleaford. 
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Amongst  the  more  interesting  larvae  to  be  found  were  the  Alder 
Moth  (A.  alni  L.)  and  Oblique  Carpet  (O.  vittata  Bork.).  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  the  Alder  larvae  from  Amcotts  produce  melanic 
specimens  of  the  moth.  Normally,  the  type  specimens  are  similar  in 
colouring  to  the  Grey  Dagger  (A.  psi  L.)  with  slightly  darker  shading 
on  the  inner  margin,  but  recently  almost  black  specimens  have  been 
turning  up.  I  have  one  bred  from  a  Sheffield  locality  which  is  almost 
completely  black.  The  Oblique  Carpet  (O.  vittata  Bork.)  is  a  particularly 
good  find  as  there  are  no  county  records  for  it  since  that  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Musham  in  1902  from  Skellingthorpe. 

One  or  two  other  uncommon  species  which  I  should  mention  are 
the  Fen  Wainscot  (A.  phragmitidis  Hubn.)  from  Scunthorpe  during 
September,  also  the  Mere  Wainscot  (A.  fluxa  Hubn.)  seen  at  Skelling¬ 
thorpe  on  12th  August  and  a  Lappet  (G.  quercifolia  L.)  on  15th  August 
from  Osbournby. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  should  like  to  thank  all  members  who 
have  sent  me  their  observations  during  the  year  and  in  particular  — 
Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington,  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker,  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland,  Rev. 
Canon  G.  Houlden,  Mr.  E.  Mason,  Rear  Admiral  A.  D.  Torlesse, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Townsend,  Mr.  E.  E.  Steele,  also  Mr.  E.  J.  Redshaw  of 
the  Spalding  Bird  Observatory  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Powell  of  the  Scunthorpe 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery. 


LINCOLNSHIRE  BIRD  REPORT,  1962 

R.  K.  Cornwallis,  m.a.,  m.b.o.u.  and  A.  D.  Townsend,  m.b.o.u. 

assisted  by  K.  Atkin 

There  was  one  addition  to  the  Lincolnshire  list  in  1962,  the  Parrot 
Crossbill.  A  pair  of  Marsh  Harriers  successfully  reared  a  brood  in  the 
county,  the  first  breeding  record  since  1836,  when  it  is  said  to  have 
nested  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  This  is  especially  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  recent  sharp  decline  in  this  bird’s  numbers  in  its  traditional  breed¬ 
ing  haunts  in  East  Anglia.  Other  rarities  were  Sooty  Shearwater, 
Spoonbill,  eight  records  of  Rough-legged  Buzzards,  six  Dotterel, 
Temminck’s  Stint,  two  Pectoral  Sandpipers,  Avocet,  Red-necked 
Phalarope,  Iceland  Gull,  Roller,  Bluethroat  and  Yellow-browed 
Warbler.  Ringing  recoveries  include  Pintail  and  Rufif  recovered  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  a  Willow  Warbler  re-trapped  at  Dungeness  B.O.  three  days 
after  it  had  been  ringed  at  Gibraltar  Point,  two  Pied  Flycatchers  and  a 
Meadow  Pipit  recovered  in  Spain  and  a  Goldfinch  in  Belgium. 

The  Wash  Wader  Ringing  Group  ringed  a  further  1,426  birds 
bringing  their  total  in  four  years  to  7,391  of  13  species.  The  1962 
catch  included  no  fewer  than  40  Dunlin  out  of  834  caught  that  had 
been  ringed  by  the  Group  in  previous  years.  These,  with  a  Turnstone 
and  two  Redshanks  similarly  ringed  in  earlier  years,  throw  important 
light  on  the  traditional  attachment  of  waders  to  their  late-summer 
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haunts.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  recoveries  of  birds  ringed  by 
the  group  are  detailed  later  in  this  report. 

With  the  ban  on  spring  dressings  of  cereal  seeds  with  the  persistent 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  dieldrin,  aldrin  and  heptachlor  the  number 
of  reports  of  birds  killed  in  this  way  has  declined.  The  status  of 
predatory  birds,  however,  shows  little  sign  of  improvement  and  the 
accumulation  of  these  chemicals  through  food  chains  continues  to  give 
cause  for  anxiety,  there  being  increasing  evidence  that  birds  which 
prey  on  insects  and  worms  and  on  fish  are  becoming  affected. 

The  conventions  adopted  in  previous  reports  are  repeated:  i.e. 
B.O.U.  Checklist  order  with  numbers  in  that  list  as  reference;  all 
records  to  be  taken  as  of  a  single  bird  unless  otherwise  stated;  GP  — 
Gibraltar  Point;  Bardney  —  the  settling  ponds  at  Bardney  Sugar  Beet 
Factory;  SBO  —  Spalding  Bird  Observatory;  H-W  Ref — Humber 
Wildfowl  Refuge;  S.F.  —  Sewage  Farm;  G.P.  —  Gravel  Pit;  CBC  — 
Cambridge  Bird  Club  Report  (obtainable,  price  5/-;  from  A.  E.  Vine, 
101  Victoria  Street,  Littleport,  Cambs.). 

In  addition  to  those  in  the  List  the  following  occurred  in  the  county 
in  1962  (breeding  species  in  italics):  Little  Grebe ,  Red-legged  Partridge , 
Partridge ,  Pheasant ,  Moorhen ,  Coot ,  Jack  Snipe,  Common  Sandpiper, 
Herring  Gull,  Common  Gull,  Sandwich  Tern,  Stock  Dove ,  Cuckoo , 
Barn  Owl ,  Little  Owl ,  Tawny  Owl ,  Kingfisher ,  Green  Woodpecker , 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker ,  Skylark ,  House  Martin ,  Sand  Martin , 
Carrion  Crow,  Rook ,  Jackdaw ,  Magpie ,  Jay ,  Marsh  Tit ,  Willow  Tit , 
Treecreeper ,  Wren,  Mis  tie  Thrush,  Song  Thrush,  Robin,  Sedge  Warbler, 
Blackcap,  Garden  Warbler,  Whitethroat,  Lesser  Whitethroat,  Willow 
Warbler,  Chiffchaff,  Goldcrest,  Meadow  Pipit,  Starling,  Hawfinch, 
Greenfinch,  Goldfinch,  Linnet,  Chaffinch,  Brambling,  Yellowhammer,  Corn 
Bunting,  Reed  Bunting. 

MIGRATION  AT  LOW  FARM,  TETNEY  AND 

NORTH  COATES 

January.  Two  Red-breasted  Mergansers  flew  N.W.  on  2nd  and  by 
6th  numbers  of  Pinkfooted  Geese  had  increased  to  500.  A  Red-necked 
Grebe  was  recorded  on  7th  and  on  13th  nine  Whooper  Swans  flew 
S.E. ;  12  Short-eared  Owls  were  present  next  day.  On  20th  large  numbers 
of  waders  occurred  at  high  tide  including  11,000  Knot,  1,300  Dunlin 
and  400  Grey  Plovers;  two  Grey  Lag  Geese  and  a  Siskin  were  also 
recorded. 

February.  Numbers  of  Twite  reached  100  on  10th  and  on  18th 
three  Lapland  Buntings  flew  S. 

March.  A  hard-weather  movement  occurred  on  3rd  when  1,500 
Skylarks  flew  N.W.  with  many  Lapwings,  Fieldfares,  Starlings, 
Linnets  and  Snow  Buntings;  five  Pintails,  four  Lapland  Buntings, 
^o  Whooper  Swans  and  a  Jack  Snipe  were  also  recorded.  On  4th 
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1 1  Fulmars  were  found  dead  on  the  tideline.  A  Shag  and  20  Cormorants 
were  seen  on  11th.  A  Stonechat  occurred  on  24th  and  a  Guillemot  was 
present  on  the  sea.  Next  day  two  Goldcrests  and  a  Merlin  were  seen. 

April.  Several  more  Goldcrests  were  present  early  in  the  month.  On 
12th  the  first  Wheatear  arrived  and  on  15th  a  Ring  Ouzel.  From  19th 
to  23rd  many  summer  visitors  arrived  including  Swallows,  Willow 
Warblers,  Yellow  Wagtails,  Redstarts,  Tree  Pipits,  more  Wheatears 
and  Ring  Ouzels.  More  unusual  species  were  White  Wagtails,  two 
Black- tailed  Godwits,  a  Stonechat  on  19th,  Sparrowhawk  on  20th  and 
a  Pied  Flycatcher  on  22nd.  A  Chiffchaff  was  recorded  on  24th.  On 
29th  a  Long-tailed  Duck  and  a  Curlew  Sandpiper  occurred. 

May.  The  first  Swifts  arrived  on  2nd  and  on  5th  a  Buzzard  and  a 
Marsh  Harrier,  which  stayed  until  20th,  and  next  day  a  Spotted  Red¬ 
shank  was  seen.  18  Turtle  Doves  flew  N.W.  on  12th  and  a  late  Fieldfare 
was  recorded  on  27th. 

June.  A  Montagu’s  Harrier  flew  N.W.  on  9th  and  a  Wood  Sandpiper 
occurred  on  10th.  Three  Black  Terns  flew  inland  on  13th  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  a  N.W.  passage  of  Curlews  occurred. 

July.  Two  Red-breasted  Mergansers  were  seen  on  14th  and  next  day 
five  Scaup,  three  Velvet  Scoters  and  a  Guillemot  were  recorded.  A 
Wheatear  was  present  on  28th  and  a  Montagu’s  Harrier  and  two 
Crossbills  occurred  next  day. 

August.  Two  Red-breasted  Mergansers  occurred  on  6th  and  by  mid¬ 
month  1,000  Dunlin  were  recorded  and  a  Black-tailed  Godwit  on  11th, 
and  16  Common  Sandpipers  on  14th.  After  easterly  winds  on  15th  a 
Pied  Flycatcher  and  Garden  Warbler  were  seen.  On  17th  five  Ruffs, 
Wood  Sandpiper  and  a  Marsh  Harrier  had  arrived.  A  Sooty  Shear¬ 
water  was  seen  on  19th  together  with  40  Arctic  Skuas;  nine  Black 
Terns  were  present  on  21st.  Several  Spotted  Redshanks  and  Wood 
Sandpipers  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  month  and  a  Long-eared 
Owl  was  trapped  on  29th. 

September.  A  Curlew  Sandpiper  arrived  on  9th  and  on  14th  75 
Common/ Arctic  Terns  flew  S.W.  Two  Red-breasted  Mergansers 
were  seen  on  15th  and  next  day  a  Black  Tern,  six  Pintails  and  a  Snow 
Bunting  were  recorded.  A  Great  Skua,  Peregrine  and  100  Scoter  were 
seen  on  22nd.  Four  Lapland  Buntings  arrived  on  26th  and  a  Collared 
Dove  on  30th. 

October.  A  heavy  passage  of  Linnets  to  S.  occurred  on  2nd  together 
with  16  Lapland  Buntings.  A  Siskin  and  a  Pomarine  Skua  occurred  on 
5th.  Next  day  a  Peregrine,  a  Ring  Ouzel  and  two  Goldcrests  were 
recorded.  Easterly  winds  on  11th  brought  a  Yellow-browed  Warbler 
which  stayed  until  15th.  More  Goldcrests  and  six  Lapland  Buntings 
were  recorded  on  12th.  A  Parrot  Crossbill  was  trapped  on  13th  and 
two  Arctic  Skuas  flew  inland  to  S.W.  on  13th.  New  arrivals  on  15th 
were  several  Hooded  Crows,  Redpoll  and  Collared  Dove.  A  Little 
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Stint  was  recorded  on  17th  and  300  Pink-footed  Geese  flew  N.W. 
A  Sooty  Shearwater  flew  S.E.  on  21st  and  on  24th  a  Bluethroat  arrived. 

November.  Two  Siskins  flew  N.W.  on  2nd  and  on  4th  a  Hen 
Harrier  was  seen.  A  Ring  Ouzel  arrived  on  13th  and  a  Merlin  and  a 
Rough-legged  Buzzard  were  present  on  17th.  Two  Merlins  were  seen 
on  18th.  Two  Coal  Tits  were  recorded  on  28th  and  11  Short-eared 
Owls  on  30th. 

December.  39  Whooper  Swans  arrived  on  3rd  and  a  Long-eared  Owl 
was  trapped  on  5th.  Next  day  a  Peregrine  was  seen  and  on  9th  three 
Shags  and  two  Eiders  were  seen.  A  Slavonian  Grebe  was  present  from 
12th  to  16th  and  joined  by  a  second  bird  on  13th  and  a  Goosander  on 
14th.  170  Snow  Buntings  were  present  on  17th  and  on  23rd  three  Velvet 
Scoters,  11  Eiders,  Great  Northern  Diver  and  a  Guillemot  were 
recorded. 


MIGRATION  AT  GIBRALTAR  POINT 

January.  A  S.W.  passage  of  Song  Thrushes,  Redwings  and  Lapwings 
developed  on  1st  and  a  Stonechat  was  recorded.  The  movement  con¬ 
tinued  on  2nd  and  now  included  large  numbers  of  finches ;  and  many 
exhausted  Redwings,  Fieldfares  and  Meadow  Pipits  were  found  around 
the  bushes.  A  Merlin  was  present  on  4th  and  on  6th  many  dead  birds 
were  picked  up  along  the  tide-line.  Eleven  Brent  Geese,  Bramblings 
and  1,000  Tree  Sparrows  were  recorded  on  7th.  100  Snow  Buntings 
were  present  on  9th  and  100  Corn  Buntings  on  14th.  Lapwings  were 
moving  south  on  16th  and  next  day  two  Kestrels  were  disturbing 
Snow  Buntings  on  the  shore.  A  Bittern  was  found  dead  on  19th  as 
were  a  Red-throated  Diver  and  a  Great-crested  Grebe  on  20th.  Eight 
Hooded  Crows  arrived  on  21st,  seven  White-fronted  Geese  on  25th 
and  a  maximum  of  seven  Woodcock  were  present  on  27th. 

February.  70  Snow  Buntings  were  still  present  on  2nd  decreasing 
daily  to  7  by  26th.  Pink-footed  Geese  were  last  seen  on  17th  when  70 
were  feeding  on  the  marshes.  The  numbers  of  Sheld  Ducks  rose  to 
50  on  24th  and  on  26th  wildfowl  included  200  Mallard,  100  Wigeon 
and  two  Goldeneyes.  At  least  two  Collared  Doves  were  present  on 
the  reserve  throughout  the  month. 

March.  Two  Bewick’s  Swans  arrived  on  11th  and  from  17th  there 
was  a  steady  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Blackbirds  and  Dunnocks 
reaching  a  maximum  by  the  end  of  the  month.  A  small  influx  of  Blue 
Tits  occurred  on  18th  and  several  Gannets  were  recorded  off-shore. 
Four  Kittiwakes  were  present  on  24th  and  a  Red- throated  Diver  on 
25th.  Parties  of  Woodpigeon  arrived  from  east  on  25th  and  27th  when 
four  Short-eared  Owls  were  quartering  the  marshes.  There  were  more 
Woodpigeons  arriving  on  30th  and  next  day  three  Bullfinches  and  a 
solitary  Snow  Bunting  were  recorded. 
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April.  Several  Hooded  Crows  were  still  present  on  the  reserve  on 
5th  and  on  7th  new  arrivals  were  more  Common  Terns,  while  a 
strong  S.W.  passage  of  Linnets  and  Chaffinches  took  place.  A  Black 
Redstart  occurred  with  strong  north  winds  on  15th  and  a  Redstart  was 
present  on  17th  and  a  Water  Rail  on  19th.  The  first  Little  Terns 
arrived  on  20th  when  a  large  movement  of  Linnets  and  Chaffinches 
again  took  place  and  a  Chiffchaff  was  recorded.  A  Willow  Warbler 
and  several  Bramblings  were  present  on  21st  and  next  day  a  Peregrine 
Falcon,  two  Red-breasted  Mergansers,  12  Whimbrels,  eight  Black¬ 
tailed  Godwits,  Sandwich  Terns,  a  Cuckoo,  three  Coal  Tits,  many 
Swifts,  Sand  Martins  and  Linnets.  There  was  a  Whitethroat  on  23rd 
and  a  Grasshopper  Warbler  occurred  with  S.E.  winds  on  25th  when 
Linnets  were  again  passing  to  S.W.  A  Nightingale  was  present  on  27th 
and  a  Hen  Harrier  was  seen  on  most  days  until  30th.  Common  Sand¬ 
pipers  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  were  recorded  on  28th. 

May.  A  Marsh  Harrier  was  mobbed  by  Sheld  Ducks  on  9th  and 
several  House  Martins  passed  over  the  reserve  on  11th  when  four 
Stonechats  were  recorded.  Two  Redstarts  occurred  on  17th  and  next 
day  a  Spotted  Flycatcher.  50  Turtle  Doves  moved  through  on  20th 
and  a  small  number  of  Swifts  flew  S.W.  On  29th,  while  never  more 
than  three  Spotted  Flycatchers  were  seen  at  a  time,  trapping  during 
the  day  revealed  a  minimum  total  of  23.  Other  arrivals  included  Pied 
Flycatcher,  Lesser  Whitethroat,  Ring  Ouzel  and  a  Reed  Warbler. 
Turtle  Doves  were  present  in  large  numbers  and  an  increase  in 
Wheatears  was  recorded. 

June.  A  Redstart  was  again  present  on  1st  and  a  Lesser  Whitethroat 
on  2nd.  A  Marsh  Harrier  was  seen  most  days  until  12th.  A  few  Swifts 
moved  south  on  12th,  the  movement  increasing  next  day  and  including 
many  Turtle  Doves,  House  Martins  and  50  Goldfinches.  7,500  Swifts 
passed  over  the  reserve  into  a  southerly  wind  on  18th  19th  while 
Lapwings,  many  of  them  juveniles,  moved  S.W.  A  Short-eared  Owl 
was  mobbed  by  Redshanks  on  24th  and  a  Grey  Wagtail  was  seen  on 
30th. 

July.  500  Black-headed  Gulls  moved  S.  on  1st  and  two  Common 
Sandpipers  were  present  on  2nd,  and  an  Arctic  Skua  on  12th,  as  terns 
began  to  gather  on  the  spit.  A  Sparrowhawk  was  recorded  on  14th  and 
upwards  of  20  Common  Sandpipers  were  counted  on  18th,  and  by 
20th  100  Sandwich  Terns.  A  Snipe  was  seen  on  25th,  by  which  time 
3-400  terns  were  being  harried  by  an  Arctic  Skua.  An  ‘escape’  Rosy 
Flamingo  (a  West  Indian  species)  arrived  on  27th  and  was  seen  on 
most  days  until  31st.  6,000  Swifts  flew  south  on  28th  and  several 
Pied  Flycatchers  were  recorded. 

August.  Three  Arctic  Skuas  were  harrying  the  terns  on  3rd  and  on 
6th  several  Willow  Warblers  and  a  Garden  Warbler  were  recorded. 
Four  Kestrels  were  hunting  on  the  reserve  on  14th  and  a  light  S.W. 
passage  of  Yellow  Wagtails  took  place  on  18th  when  14  Willow 
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Warblers  and  a  Lesser  Whitethroat  were  trapped.  The  wagtail  passage 
continued  next  day  and  22  Ruffs  were  feeding  on  the  marsh,  other 
migrants  being  three  Little  Stints,  Black-tailed  Godwits  and  a  Black 
Tern.  There  was  a  general  increase  in  waders  including  eight  Green 
Sandpipers  on  21st.  A  Marsh  Harrier  flew  S.W.  on  24th  and  a  small 
arrival  of  warblers,  pipits,  Wheatears  and  Spotted  Flycatchers,  and 
during  the  afternoon  Swallows,  began  moving  south  into  the  Wash. 
Three  Crossbills  were  trapped  on  25th  and  later  in  the  day  another 
six  flew  S.W.  over  the  observatory.  A  small  passage  of  Willow  Warblers 
occurred  on  26th,  a  Wood  Warbler  was  trapped,  and  3,000  Common 
Arctic  Terns  and  2,000  Sandwich  Terns  were  counted  over  the  Spit, 
and  a  Kestrel  passage,  which  commenced  on  18th,  reached  a  peak  of  41. 
Great  Skuas  were  moving  south  on  27th  and  a  Marsh  Harrier  was 
recorded.  With  a  S.E.  wind  on  28th  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  Willow  Warblers  and  D unnocks  while  other  migrants 
were  Wheatears,  Garden  Warblers,  Spotted  Flycatchers,  Pied  Fly¬ 
catchers  and  Tree  Pipits.  With  the  resumption  of  S.W.  winds  on  30th 
Swallows  and  Yellow  Wagtails  began  to  move,  and  two  Kestrels  flew 
to  S.W.  at  a  great  height.  10,000  Knot  were  recorded  on  31st  and  the 
first  grey  geese  arrived. 

September.  A  Montagu’s  Harrier  flew  southwards  on  1st  and  an 
increase  in  Song  Thrushes  and  Goldfinches  was  recorded  next  day 
and  on  3rd  a  fall  of  Blue  Tits,  Pied  Flycatchers  and  Tree  Sparrows. 
A  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  waders  occurred  on  4th  but  numbers 
of  Pied  Flycatchers,  Goldfinches  and  Linnets  again  increased.  Many 
terns  were  moving  down  the  coast  and  on  5th  5,000  Swallows  flew 
south  during  the  day,  and  a  small  influx  of  Willow  Warblers  occurred. 
A  minor  irruption  of  D  unnocks  took  place  on  6th  and  next  day  Reed 
Buntings  were  moving  S.W.  and  on  8th  large  numbers  of  House 
Martins  flew  S.W.  and  a  Marsh  Harrier  was  seen.  Next  day  a  heavy 
passage  of  Meadow  Pipits  occurred,  two  Black  Terns  and  a  Great- 
crested  Grebe  were  recorded  and  a  Red-throated  Diver  was  seen  off¬ 
shore  on  10th.  All  three  hirundines  were  moving  south  next  day  and 
many  Reed  Buntings  were  moving  through  the  reserve  and  a  Chiffchaff 
was  trapped.  A  large  southerly  passage  of  Swallows  occurred  on  12th, 
ending  abruptly  as  the  wind  backed  to  N.W.  with  north-easterly 
winds  on  13th.  Several  Pied  Flycatchers,  Whinchats  and  Redstarts 
were  recorded,  Dunnocks  were  again  numerous,  a  Ring  Ouzel  occurred 
and  the  first  Snow  Bunting  was  seen.  A  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 
was  recorded  on  15th  and  the  evening  flight  of  waders  included  2,000 
Oystercatchers,  400  Grey  Plovers,  many  Golden  Plovers  and  Bar-tailed 
Godwits.  There  were  several  Pink-footed  Geese  on  16th  when  a 
Stonechat  was  recorded.  The  first  Redwings  were  seen  on  19th  and 
next  day  a  Grey  Wagtail.  Migrants  next  day  included  many  Meadow 
Pipits,  Reed  Buntings,  10  Redpolls,  a  Fieldfare  and  a  Ring  Ouzel. 
New  arrivals  on  24th  were  Song  Thrushes,  Linnets,  Starlings,  and 
small  numbers  of  Reed  Buntings  left  the  reserve  on  25th.  Next  day 
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after  early  morning  rain  Lapwings  began  to  arrive  from  the  east. 
Mistle  Thrushes,  Song  Thrushes  and  Blackbirds  were  numerous  along 
the  western  dunes  on  28th.  A  Hen  Harrier  occurred  on  30th  and  two 
Shorelarks  were  recorded. 


October.  100  Pinkfeet  were  present  on  2nd,  a  Hen  Harrier  occurred 
and  was  on  the  reserve  throughout  the  month.  200  Lapwings  moved 
south  on  5th  and  a  Blackcap  was  trapped  on  the  7th.  Redwings  and 
Fieldfares  arrived  in  large  numbers  on  11th  together  with  a  Black 
Redstart  and  a  Great  Grey  Shrike.  Two  Hen  Harriers  were  quartering 
the  marsh  on  13th  and  an  Iceland  Gull  was  seen  on  the  Haven.  A 
Ring  Ouzel  occurred  next  day  and  two  Great  Spotted  Woodpeckers 
on  15th.  Fieldfares  were  flying  west  on  17th  and  a  Common  Arctic 
Tern  and  several  Kittiwakes  were  recorded  on  20th,  while  several 
parties  of  Tree  Sparrows  flew  S.W.  during  the  morning.  A  small  fall 
of  Blackbirds  occurred  on  27th  and  small  numbers  of  Fieldfares 
arrived  during  the  day  and  a  Whimbrel  was  seen.  11  Shorelarks 
were  present  on  28th.  An  early  passage  of  Skylarks  and  finches  on 
29th  had  ceased  by  mid  morning.  Skylarks  predominated  in  a  large 
passage  of  migrants  on  31st;  also  involved  were  large  numbers  of 
Starlings,  Linnets,  Chaffinches,  Greenfinches,  Tree  Sparrows  and 
House  Sparrows.  A  Great  Grey  Shrike  flew  S.W.  and  500  Wood 
Pigeons  west,  and  a  Great  Skua  was  chasing  gulls  over  the  Wash. 


November.  Starlings,  Linnets  and  Chaffinches,  in  smaller  numbers, 
were  again  coasting  S.  on  1st,  and  Wigeon  on  3rd,  by  which  time  3,000 
Pinkfeet  were  recorded.  A  Water  Rail  was  trapped  on  4th  when  a 
minimum  of  400  Blackbirds  were  present  on  the  reserve.  Three  Red¬ 
breasted  Mergansers,  a  Long-tailed  Duck,  30  Snow  Buntings  and  five 
Shorelarks  were  recorded  on  18th.  Hard  frost  on  22nd  brought  large 
numbers  of  gulls  and  wildfowl  to  the  mudflats.  1000  -  Fieldfares 
were  feeding  on  buckthorn  berries  on  24th,  11  Whooper  Swans  flew 
S.  and  an  ‘escape’  Snow  Goose  flew  S.E.  over  the  saltings  and  a  dark-grey 
Hen  Harrier  was  recorded.  Pinkfeet  reached  a  peak  of  5,000  by  29th 
and  next  day,  in  dense  fog,  several  Eider  Ducks  and  Little  Grebes 
were  present  in  the  Haven  mouth. 


December.  Large  numbers  of  Woodpigeons  were  present  on  the 
reserve  on  1st.  On  8th  there  was  a  day-long  passage  of  Lapwings,  and 
wildfowlers  on  the  marshes  reported  90  Bewick’s  Swans  flying  down 
the  coast;  wildfowl  included  five  Scaup,  Gadwall  and  a  Smew.  The 
Lapwing  passage  had  slackened  next  day,  but  12  Shorelarks  and  300 
Snow  Buntings  were  recorded.  Four  Goosanders  flew  inland  on  22nd 
and  Snow  Buntings  had  reached  a  fresh  peak  of  400  by  the  end  of 
the  month. 
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GIBRALTAR  POINT  OBSERVATORY  RINGING  PROGRESS 


1949- 

Grand 

1949- 

Grand 

Species 

1961 

1962  Total 

Species  1961  1962 

Total 

Gannet 

1 

1 

Treecreeper 

7 

7 

Shag 

1 

1 

Wren 

382 

22 

404 

Wigeon  ... 

1 

1 

Mistle  Thrush  ... 

36 

6 

42 

Sheld  Duck 

2 

2 

Fieldfare 

14 

14 

28 

Sparrow  Hawk  . . . 

30 

30 

Song  Thrush  ... 

727 

79 

806 

Merlin  ... 

1 

1 

Redwing 

109 

20 

129 

Kestrel  ... 

4 

1 

5 

Ring  Ouzel 

16 

1 

17 

Red-legged 

Blackbird 

3062 

252 

3314 

Partridge 

2 

2 

Wheatear 

39 

12 

51 

Partridge 

15 

15 

Stonechat 

8 

8 

Water  Rail 

2 

1 

3 

Whinchat 

50 

5 

55 

Moorhen 

3 

3 

Redstart 

514 

31 

545 

Coot 

1 

1 

Black  Redstart  ... 

4 

4 

Oystercatcher  . . . 

2 

2 

Nightingale 

5 

5 

Lapwing 

17 

17 

Bluethroat 

5 

5 

Ringed  Plover  . . . 

31 

1 

32 

Robin  ... 

653 

29 

682 

Little  Ringed 

Grasshopper 

Plover 

1 

1 

Warbler 

3 

3 

Turnstone 

2 

2 

Reed  Warbler  ... 

18 

1 

19 

Woodcock 

1 

1 

Sedge  Warbler  ... 

55 

5 

60 

Redshank 

3 

3 

Icterine  Warbler 

6 

6 

Knot 

1 

1 

Blackcap 

90 

2 

92 

Dunlin  ... 

5 

2 

7 

Barred  Warbler 

14 

14 

Sanderling 

8 

8 

Garden  Warbler 

213 

14 

227 

Black-headed  Gull 

2 

36 

38 

Whitethroat 

2204 

118 

2322 

Little  Tern 

7 

7 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

122 

8 

130 

Stock  Dove 

29 

29 

Willow  Warbler 

2191 

179 

2370 

Woodpigeon 

38 

1 

39 

Greenish  Warbler 

1 

1 

Collared  Dove  ... 

1 

1 

2 

Chiffchaff 

110 

5 

115 

Turtle  Dove 

3 

2 

5 

Wood  Warbler... 

13 

1 

14 

Cuckoo 

84 

7 

91 

Yellow-browed 

Barn  Owl 

8 

8 

Warbler 

4 

4 

Little  Owl 

8 

8 

Goldcrest 

71 

5 

76 

Long-eared  Owl 

4 

4 

Firecrest 

2 

2 

Short-eared  Owl 

5 

5 

Spotted 

Nightjar 

2 

2 

Flycatcher 

129 

32 

161 

Kingfisher 

1 

1 

Pied  Flycatcher 

478 

49 

527 

Green  Woodpecker 

3 

3 

Red-breasted 

Great  Spotted 

Flycatcher 

4 

4 

Woodpecker  ... 

12 

1 

13 

Dunnock 

1152 

169 

1321 

Wryneck 

9 

9 

Meadow  Pipit  . . . 

100 

109 

209 

Skylark  ... 

17 

17 

Tree  Pipit 

8 

8 

16 

Swallow 

193 

216 

409 

Rock  Pipit 

2 

2 

House  Martin  ... 

1 

1 

Pied  Wagtail 

3 

3 

Sand  Martin 

2 

2 

Yellow  Wagtail... 

1 

14 

15 

Rook 

1 

1 

Great  Grey  Shrike 

2 

2 

Jackdaw 

3 

3 

Red-backed  Shrike 

2 

2 

Magpie 

44 

1 

45 

Starling 

362 

2 

364 

Jay  . 

1 

1 

Rose-coloured 

Great  Tit 

239 

8 

247 

Starling 

1 

1 

Blue  Tit 

751 

20 

771 

Hawfinch 

1 

1 

Coal  Tit 

35 

2 

37 

Greenfinch 

368 

57 

425 

Marsh  Tit 

4 

4 

Goldfinch 

70 

19 

89 

Willow  Tit 

9 

9 

Siskin 

13 

13 

Long-tailed  Tit 

122 

8 

130 

Linnet  ... 

188 

61 

249 

Bearded  Tit 

2 

2 

Twite 

3 

1 

4 
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1949- 

Grand 

1949- 

Grand 

Species 

1961  1962  Total 

Species  1961 

1962 

Total 

Redpoll  ... 

45 

2  47 

Yellowhammer . . . 

80 

34 

114 

Bullfinch 

9 

4  13 

Reed  Bunting  ...  408 

142 

550 

Crossbill 

1 

3  4 

Snow  Bunting  . . . 

9 

93 

102 

Chaffinch 

...  305 

18  323 

House  Sparrow  757 

124 

881 

Brambling 

10 

1  11 

Tree  Sparrow  ...  307 

47 

354 

Annual  Record 

1949 

:  1,566,  of  63  species 

1956  :  791,  of  43  species 

1950 

:  L122,  „ 

60  „ 

1957  :  824,  „  47 

33 

1951 

:  1,150,  „ 

49  „ 

1958  :  1,289,  „  53 

33 

1952 

:  1,672,  „ 

59  „ 

1959  :  1,545,  „  52 

33 

1953 

:  1,096,  „ 

51  „ 

1960  :  1,132,  „  47 

33 

1954 

:  1,337,  „ 

52  „ 

1961  :  3,044,  „  54 

33 

1955 

:  755,  „ 

43  „ 

1962  :  2,123,  „  62 

33 

1949-1962  :  19,446,  of  114  species 

MIGRATION  AT  SPALDING  BIRD  OBSERVATORY 

January.  Interesting  records  during  the  month  were,  a  maximum  of 
200  Dunlin  on  6th;  two  Bar-tailed  Godwits,  a  Little  Gull,  four  Hooded 
Crows  and  five  Bullfinches  on  20th;  a  Green  Woodpecker,  a  small 
westerly  movement  of  Skylarks  and  14  Blue  Tits  on  28th. 

February.  Small  numbers  of  Lapwings  moved  S.E.  on  3rd  and  a 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  was  recorded.  The  10th  was  an  interesting 
day  with  10  Teal,  a  Pintail,  Water  Rail,  four  Ringed  Plovers,  a  Ruff, 
two  Stonechats  and  an  increase  in  numbers  of  wintering  Chaffinches 
and  Bramblings.  By  17th  Teal  had  increased  to  30  and  four  Wigeon 
and  three  Whooper  Swans  were  present.  The  24th  brought  an  increase 
in  Skylarks  and  Bramblings,  150  Dunlin,  four  Siskins,  eight  Twite, 
and  six  Redpolls. 

March.  An  easterly  movement  of  Woodpigeons  on  13th  and  16th 
and  a  similar  movement  of  Linnets  on  13th  and  24th.  Chaffinches 
and  Bramblings  reached  peak  numbers  of  300  and  400  respectively  on 
17th  and  a  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull  was  present  on  24th. 

April.  On  7th  a  Wheatear  and  three  Sand  Martins  were  recorded. 
On  14th  two  Black  Redstarts  occurred.  The  main  movement  of  summer 
migrants  occurred  between  22nd-26th  with  two  Cuckoos,  small  numbers 
of  hirundines,  a  Tree  Creeper,  Ring  Ouzel,  more  Wheatears,  Redstart, 
Reed  Warblers,  Whitethroats,  Willow  Warblers  and  Chiffchaffs,  a 
Tree  Pipit  and  Yellow  Wagtails.  During  the  month  there  were  strong 
easterly  movements  of  Goldfinches  and  on  12th  15  Redpolls  flew  east. 

May.  A  pair  of  Little  Ringed  Plovers  arrived  on  2nd  and  an  Avocet 
on  the  5th.  Other  waders  recorded  were  a  Ringed  Plover  on  2nd  3rd 
two  Whimbrel  on  2nd  and  single  Common  Sandpiper,  Redshank  and 
Dunlin  on  5th-llth.  Common  and  Little  Terns  and  small  numbers  of 
Swifts  and  Swallows  on  5th  were  moving  N.E. 
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June.  Present  on  1st  were  two  Dunlins  and  a  Wheatear  and  on  3rd 
a  Spotted  Flycatcher.  On  8th  a  Blue-headed  Wagtail  was  trapped  and 
ringed.  A  Sheld  Duck  on  14th,  another  Spotted  Flycatcher  on  27th 
and  three  Tree  Pipits  on  29th  provided  interest  whilst  return  S.W. 
movement  of  Swifts  commenced  on  22nd. 

July.  Movement  during  the  month  consisted  of  three  Ringed  Plovers 
to  S.W.  on  15th,  five  Little  Ringed  Plovers  to  S.W.  on  13th  and 
another  on  15th  (not  breeding  birds  as  these  still  present).  On  13th 
two  Common  Sandpipers  arrived  and  eight  were  present  by  27th.  On 
25th  a  Common/Arctic  Tern  flew  N.E. 

August.  On  4th  and  5th  waders  present  were  a  Turnstone,  Curlew, 
Green  Sandpiper,  a  max.  of  18  Common  Sandpipers,  a  Greenshank 
and  two  Ruffs,  and  moving  S.W.  were  two  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls, 
Common  Gulls,  10  Turtle  Doves,  Swifts,  Swallows  (50  per  hour), 
Sand  Martins  (300  per  hour),  and  Starlings.  Also  present  was  a  Coal 
Tit  and  a  Spotted  Flycatcher.  By  the  8th  Green  Sandpipers  had 
increased  to  four  and  the  highlight  of  the  day  was  three  Crossbills 
feeding  on  Scotch  Thistle  seedheads.  The  14th  brought  a  Little 
Stint,  seven  Ruffs  and  an  influx  of  16  Willow  Warblers  whilst  S.W. 
movement  of  Swifts  and  hirundines  increased.  Four  Greenshanks  were 
recorded  on  21st  when  there  was  a  light  S.W.  movement  of  Greater 
and  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls,  Turtle  Doves,  Swifts  and  hirundines ; 
also  Yellow  Wagtails  and  Dunnocks.  A  larger  S.W.  movement  of 
Meadow  Pipits  (46),  Starlings  (3,500),  Goldfinches  (300),  Linnets  (500) 
and  House/Tree  Sparrows  (2,000)  took  place  just  after  sunrise. 

September.  Two  late  Cuckoos  were  present  on  1st  and  remained 
until  9th.  Also  seen  were  nine  Golden  Plovers  flying  S.W.  and  a 
Whinchat.  During  the  period  6th-9th  there  were  several  interesting 
records:  up  to  seven  Common  Sandpipers,  a  Wood  and  Green  Sand¬ 
piper,  two  Redshanks  and  Greenshanks,  a  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker 
and  S.W.  movement  of  Skylarks  and  hirundines ,  including  the  last 
Sand  Martins.  Also  on  6th  a  Willow  Tit  and  Garden  and  Willow 
Warbler.  Kestrel  passage  developed  on  9th  and  up  to  two  were  recorded 
on  several  days  during  the  month.  On  15th  48  Lapwings  passed  S.W. 
with  Swallows  (1000  per  hour)  and  House  Martins  (140  per  hour) 
and  eight  Snipe  were  present.  On  18th  there  were  two  Curlew  Sand¬ 
pipers  and  a  Short-eared  Owl.  On  22nd  Snipe  increased  to  a  maximum 
of  17  and  a  Little  Stint  and  Purple  Sandpiper  were  seen  on  the  mud. 
Three  late  Swifts  passed  S.W.  on  21st;  a  light  westerly  movement  of 
Rooks  and  Jackdaws,  an  influx  of  40  Blackbirds  and  two  Wheatears, 
and  light  S.S.W.  movement  of  Starlings,  Greenfinches  and  Linnets. 
50  Lapwings  to  N.N.W.  on  27th,  three  Ringed  Plovers  on  25th,  two 
Grey  Plovers  on  25th  and  four  Dunlins  on  29th  when  there  was  a 
light  S.W.  movement  of  Skylarks  and  hirundines  and  a  S.E.  movement 
of  Rooks.  Also  a  maximum  of  50  Meadow  Pipits  and  a  Stonechat  on 
29th,  a  Ring  Ouzel  on  25th  and  five  Wheatears  and  a  Spotted  Fly¬ 
catcher  on  27th. 
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October.  Kestrel  movement  continued  throughout  the  month  with 
a  peak  of  four  on  3rd.  Over  the  first  three  days  there  was  a  steady 
S.W.  movement  of  Skylarks,  Swallows,  Meadow  Pipits,  Pied  Wagtails, 
Goldfinches  and  Linnets.  A  Reed  Warbler  and  up  to  four  Wheatears 
also  passed  through  during  this  period.  Two  late  Yellow  Wagtails 
were  seen  on  6th.  The  12th  brought  a  Curlew,  three  Fieldfares,  10 
Redwings,  six  Robins,  Song  Thrushes  and  the  last  Swallows  were 
recorded.  From  14th  light  S.W.  movement  of  Skylarks  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  month,  Fieldfare  and  Redwing  immigration  increased 
and  influxes  of  D unnocks  and  Chaffinches  were  recorded.  By  21st 
House  Martins  had  all  departed.  On  27th/28th  Lapwings  were  moving 
W.S.W.  with  fair  numbers  of  Fieldfare  and  Redwings.  Also  recorded 
were  two  Redpolls. 

November.  The  main  items  of  interest  during  the  month  were,  up 
to  20  Redshanks  on  17th  and  20th,  100  Dunlin  on  17th,  a  Kestrel  on 
24th  and  three  Stonechats  on  20th,  two  still  being  present  on  24th. 
On  20th  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  Blackbirds,  40  being  present 
and  still  35  on  24th.  One  mile  N.W.  at  Pinchbeck  there  was  a  strong 
W.  &  S.W.  movement  of  Starlings,  max.  4,000  on  3rd  and  2,000  on 
2nd  and  17th. 

December.  During  the  first  two  days  there  was  a  S.W.  movement 
of  Lapwings  and  small  numbers  were  still  moving  on  9th  and  later  on 
29th.  Dunlin  reached  a  max.  of  210  on  2nd  and  a  Stonechat  and  four 
Redpolls  were  seen  on  1st.  On  9th  hard  weather  produced  a  Long¬ 
tailed  Duck,  16  Wigeon,  four  Twites,  six  Redpolls,  an  increased 
number  of  Chaffinches,  the  first  Bramblings  of  the  winter  and  two 
Snow  Buntings.  On  22nd  there  were  two  Sheld  Duck  and  another 
Stonechat. 


MIGRATION  AT  THE  BARDNEY  PONDS  BIRD 

OBSERVATORY 

January.  50  Teal,  a  Kestrel,  Dunlin  and  a  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull 
occurred  on  7th. 

February.  A  Shoveler  was  present  on  6th,  and  a  new  species  for 
the  observatory,  a  Grey  Lag  Goose,  made  a  brief  stay  on  18th. 

March.  Wildfowl  on  17th  included  22  Wigeon  and  31  Pochard. 
Two  Sheld  Ducks  and  a  Whooper  Swan  had  arrived  by  24th. 

April.  Three  Redshanks  and  a  Jack  Snipe  were  present  on  15th. 
On  20th  a  Common  Tern  arrived,  a  Swallow  flew  northwards  and  the 
first  Whitethroat  was  seen.  Two  Sheld  Ducks  and  a  White  Wagtail 
occurred  on  23rd  and  next  day  100  Lapwings  flew  eastwards.  A  Pintail 
was  seen  on  29th. 
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May.  Two  Black  Terns  occurred  on  6th,  one  remaining  until  9th. 
Several  Turtle  Doves  were  flying  northwards  on  13th  and  a  strong 
passage  of  Swifts  took  place  in  the  same  direction.  Waders  included 
six  Ringed  Plovers. 

June.  Two  Redshanks  and  Common/ Arctic  Terns  were  present  on 
9th  and  new  arrivals  on  16th  were  more  Redshanks,  a  Dunlin  and 
150  Mallard.  A  drake  Scaup  was  seen  on  24th,  an  unusual  date. 

July.  Migrants  on  1st  were  a  Ruff,  three  Common/ Arctic  Terns  and 
on  4th  three  Green  Sandpipers.  A  Common  Sandpiper  and  another 
Ruff  had  arrived  on  8th.  The  terns  had  increased  to  four  by  10th.  A 
Wood  Sandpiper  occurred  next  day,  and  on  15th  there  were  small 
numbers  of  Ringed  Plovers,  a  Little  Ringed  Plover,  Snipe,  Green 
Sandpipers,  Common  Sandpipers,  Redshanks,  Greenshank,  15  Dunlins, 
Ruffs  and  a  Temminck’s  Stint  which  stayed  until  21st.  A  Black  Tern 
occurred  on  19th  and  several  Whinchats  stayed  from  20th  to  29th. 
Dunlins  had  reached  a  peak  of  40  by  23rd.  There  was  a  Pintail  and 
three  Curlew  Sandpipers  on  27th  and  new  arrivals  on  28th  were  a 
Wood  Sandpiper  and  Sanderling;  and  the  numbers  of  Curlew  Sand¬ 
pipers  had  increased  to  five.  By  29th  waders  were  two  Little  Ringed 
Plovers,  Snipe,  11  Curlews,  Green  Sandpiper,  Common  Sandpiper, 
Redshank,  a  Knot,  12  Dunlins,  six  Curlew  Sandpipers,  Sanderling 
and  a  Ruff. 

August.  Wader  numbers  decreased  during  the  first  week  but  on  4th 
new  arrivals  were  two  Greenshanks,  Ringed  Plovers  and  three  Black 
Terns,  and  on  8th  Yellow  Wagtails  were  moving  S.W.  There  was  a 
Wood  Sandpiper  and  16  Dunlins  on  10th  and  by  12th  up  to  15  Ruffs 
and  a  Sheld  Duck.  Six  Green  Sandpipers,  two  Spotted  Redshanks  and 
30  Black  Terns  were  present  on  15th.  Ruffs  reached  a  peak  of  23  on 
18th  when  several  Snipe  flew  N.W.  and  a  moderate  passage  of  Yellow 
Wagtails  and  Reed  Buntings  took  place.  There  were  only  two  Black 
Terns  by  19th,  but  upwards  of  30  Ruffs  and  a  Whimbrel.  Numbers  of 
Ruffs  again  increased  on  24th  to  35,  40  Curlews  flew  over  the  ponds 
and  two  Spotted  Redshanks  and  four  Turnstones  were  feeding  with 
the  commoner  waders.  The  only  migrants  recorded  on  26th  were  14 
Ringed  Plovers,  30  Curlews,  three  Green  Sandpipers,  two  Wood 
Sandpipers,  four  Common  Sandpipers,  three  Spotted  Redshanks,  five 
Dunlins,  11  Ruffs,  a  Black  Tern  and  two  Common  Arctic  Terns. 
Two  Whimbrels  arrived  at  dusk  on  30th. 

September.  A  Little  Gull  was  seen  on  3rd  and  two  Little  Stints 
were  recorded  on  8th.  Apart  from  a  peak  of  nine  Spotted  Redshanks 
and  15  Dunlins,  wader  numbers  were  low  on  12th  when  two  Gadwall 
occurred.  By  14th  migrants  included  a  Curlew,  Green  Sandpiper, 
Redshanks,  Spotted  Redshanks,  Greenshank,  Oystercatcher,  Little 
Stint,  four  Common/Arctic  Terns  and  a  Great  Crested  Grebe.  A  light 
S.W.  passage  of  Meadow  Pipits  occurred  next  day  and  a  Curlew 
Sandpiper  was  seen.  Meadow  Pipits  were  again  moving  on  16th 
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together  with  large  numbers  of  Common  Gulls  and  several  Turtle 
Doves  all  to  S.W.  A  Twite  was  recorded  on  23rd  and  100+  Linnets 
arrived  from  N.E.  Waders  on  30th  were  five  Ringed  Plovers,  three 
Snipe,  two  Green  Sandpipers,  Common  Sandpiper,  five  Spotted 
Redshanks,  a  Greenshank,  five  Little  Stints,  nine  Dunlins,  three 
Curlew  Sandpipers,  two  Ruffs  and  seven  newly  arrived  Black  Terns. 

October.  Small  numbers  of  Pied  Wagtails  and  Meadow  Pipits  were 
moving  S.W.  on  1st.  Passage  increased  next  morning  with  more  pipits, 
many  Reed  Buntings  and  a  high-level  passage  of  Lapwings.  Several 
Turtle  Doves  flew  S.W.  on  3rd  and  on  4th  small  flocks  of  Linnets 
moved  S.W.  accompanied  by  the  occasional  Swallow.  Early  next  day 
many  unidentified  passerines  were  flying  W.  and  S.W.  and  by  mid-day 
Woodpigeons  and  Lapwings  passed  over  at  a  similar  height  and  a 
Greater  Black-backed  Gull  flew  west  over  the  river.  Six  Little  Stints 
were  the  only  waders  recorded  until  3rd  but  by  7th  there  were  several 
Snipe,  a  Common  Sandpiper,  three  Spotted  Redshanks,  Greenshank, 
Little  Stints,  11  Dunlins  and  three  Ruffs.  Wildfowl  on  15th  were 
30  Teal,  50  Pochard  and  a  Goldeneye.  Five  Redpolls  were  seen  on 
20th  and  on  27th  a  Elen  Harrier  flew  northwards  over  the  nearby  fens. 

November.  Migrants  were  few  during  the  month  but  included  two 
new  species.  A  Dipper  was  found  dead  on  16th  and  a  Water  Rail  was 
flushed  from  the  undergrowth  on  18th  and  25th.  A  Jack  Snipe  was 
recorded  on  3rd  and  a  Green  Sandpiper  on  11th.  Four  Dunlins  were 
still  present  on  24th. 


SELECTED  RINGING  RECOVERIES 

m  —  male  f  —  female  n  —  nestling 

Recovered 


Ringed 

Shag 

n,  Aberdaron,  Caernarvon,  6.6.61 


n,  Fame  Island,  26.6.61 
Heron 

n,  Deeping  St.  James,  26.4.59 

n,  Fiskerton,  30.5.62 

Teal 

n,  Gladhouse  Reservoir, 
Midlothian  29.6.56 
n,  Hornofjordur,  Iceland,  5.8.57 

Gadwall 

ad,  m,  Deeping  St.  James, 
18.10.59 


26.10.61,  Rockingham, 
Northampton  (released) 

28.10.61,  Boston  (BTO). 
12.1.62,  Skegness  (BTO). 


3.1.61,  Landerneau,  France 
(BTO). 

20.10.62,  Bassingham  (PJW). 


10.9.61,  Kirton  (BTO). 

18.10.61,  Holbeach  Marsh  (BTO). 


-.11.61,  Grand  Radeau,  France 
(BTO). 
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Pintail 

juv,  Deeping  St.  James,  23.9.56 

Shoveler 

f.g.,  m.  Deeping  St.  James, 

21.3.57 

Tufted  Duck 

f.g.,  m,  Deeping  St.  James, 

7.10.58 

Sheld  Duck 

n,  Sutton  Bridge,  20.8.60 

Pink-footed  Goose 
juv,  Iceland,  4.8.53 

Snipe 

f.g.,  Bardney,  14.8.60 
f.g.,  Sutton  Bridge,  20.8.60 
f.g.,  Sutton  Bridge,  12.8.61 
f.g.,  Sutton  Bridge,  13.8.61 

Curlew 

n,  Tjock,  Finland,  7.6.59 

Common  Sandpiper 

f.g.,  Abberton,  13.7.61 

Redshank 

1st  w.,  Holbeach,  19.9.59 
juv,  Dawsmere,  29.8.61 

f.g.,  Holbeach,  10.8.60 

Knot 

ad,  Dawsmere,  26.8.60 

Dunlin 

ad,  Holbeach,  5.9.59 

juv,  Revtangen,  Norway,  18.9.60 

f.g.,  Holbeach,  11.8.60 

f.g.,  Dawsmere,  26.8.60 

f.g.,  Dawsmere,  29.8.61 


25.9.61,  Suoyarvi,  Karelian 
S.S.R.  (BTO). 


16.11.61,  Dybsofjorden, 
Denmark  (BTO). 


8.9.61,  Ballyconnel,  Cavan,  Eire 
(BTO). 


14.1.61,  Kidwelly,  Carmarthen 
(BTO). 

15.12.62,  GP  (BTO). 


18.12.62,  Bardney  (PJW). 

14.1.61,  Gemozac,  France 

22.12.61,  Oporto,  Portugal 

22.12.61,  Montoir-de-Bretagne, 

France  (BTO). 

1.9.59,  Grimsby  (BTO). 


23.7.61,  Tetney  Marsh  (BTO). 


16.5.61,  Blairgowrie,  Perth 

21.11.61,  St.  Marie  du  Mont, 
France  (BTO). 

23.3.62,  Golspie,  Sutherland 


2.1.61,  Greyabbey,  Co.  Down, 

N.  Ireland  (BTO). 


10.5.61,  Casablanca,  Morocco 

27.1.63,  GP. 

25/29.3.62,  Octeville,  Seine 
Maritime,  France 

I. 2.62,  Loeves,  Estramadura, 

Portugal 

II. 6.62.,  Emden,  Niedersachsen, 

Germany 
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f.g.,  Rathlin,  Co.  Antrim,  25.9.60 
ad,  Dawsmere,  26.8.60 
ad,  Bjorkoby,  Finland,  22.5.60 
1st  w.,  Ottenby,  Sweden,  2.9.59 
ad,  m,  Revtangen,  Norway, 
27.8.59 

Ruff 

f.g.,  m,  Sutton  Bridge,  5.9.60 
f.g.,  m,  Wisbech  S.F.,  4.9.58 

Great  Black-backed  Gull 

n,  Bremanger,  Norway,  12.7.61 

Common  Gull 

n,  Island  of  Oma,  Sweden, 
23.6.62 

Woodpigeon 

ad,  Borough  Fen,  Northants., 
6.8.60 

f.g.,  Borough  Fen,  19.12.62 
1st  w,  Borough  Fen,  10.12.62 

Turtle  Dove 

Mindelo,  Portugal,  26.9.60 

Green  Woodpecker 

Borough  Fen,  Northants.,  29.9.61 

Swallow 

Holbrook,  Suffolk,  23.9.60 
ad,  m,  Scredington,  25.8.62 
juv,  Scredington,  28.8.61 

Sand  Martin 

juv,  Knaresborough,  Yorks., 
9.7.61 

Great  Tit 

ad,  m,  GP,  31.3.62 

Song  Thrush 

1st  w.,  GP,  29.9.59 
1st  w.,  GP,  16.10.60 


29.8.61,  Dawsmere. 

18.8.61,  Amager,  Denmark 

29.8.61,  Dawsmere 
29.8.61,  Dawsmere 
29.8.61,  Dawsmere  (BTO). 


14.7.61,  Kozhva,  U.S.S.R.  (BTO). 
22.3.60,  Livorno,  Italy  (CBC). 


8.10.61,  Cleethorpes  (BTO). 


10.1.63,  Skegness  (BTO). 


15.4.61,  Cabourne,  Caistor 

8.1.63,  Fleet,  Holbeach 

9.1.63,  Wigtoft,  Boston  (WT). 


23.8.62,  Metheringham  Fen 
(BTO). 


22.12.62,  Market  Deeping  (WT). 


14.9.62,  Fishtoft  (JRM). 

26.8.62,  Thorpe  St.  Peter 

12.5.62,  Lincoln  (WMP). 


9.8.62,  Ancaster  (WMP). 


15.5.62,  Lewes,  Sussex  (BTO). 


27.1.63,  Little  Steeping 
21.11.61,  Marmalejo,  Spain 
(BTO) 
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Blackbird 

ad,  m,  GP,  1 1.10.60 

ad,  m,  GP,  5.11.61 

1st  w.,  f,  GP,  25.11.61 

1st  w.,  GP,  31.10.60 
ad,  m,  GP,  5.11.61 

ad,  m,  GP,  5.11.61 
1st  w.,  f,  GP,  5.11.61 
1st  w.,  m,  GP,  5.11.61 
1st  w.,  m,  GP,  29.10.62 

Robin 

f.g.,  Cambridge,  27.2.59 

Blackcap 

f.g.,  f,  GP,  31.10.60 

Willow  Warbler 

f.g.,  Walberswick,  Suffolk,  8.9.61 
1st  w.,  GP,  27.8.62 

Pied  Flycatcher 

f.g.,  GP,  3.9.62 
f.g.,  GP,  19.9.62 

Dunnock 

juv,  GP,  2.7.59 
f.g.,  GP,  12.9.61 

Meadow  Pipit 

f.g.,  GP,  21.9.62 

Starling 

1st  w.,  Heemstede.  Holland, 

7.2.59 

ad,  f,  Visnum,  Sweden,  27.5.59 
f.g.,  Bardsey,  Caernarvon, 

30.10.59 

ad,  m,  Kijkduin,  Holland, 
20.5.62 

1st  w.,  Rybatschi,  Kalingrad, 
U.S.S.R.  22.10.61 


4.11.62,  Lygre,  Egersund, 

Norway 

31.12.62,  St.  Cyrus, 
Kincardineshire 

14.1.63,  Ouweskerk,  Zeeland, 

Norway 

17.2.63,  Wickford,  Essex 
-.1.63,  Lisburn,  Co.  Antrim, 

N.  Ireland 

2.3.63,  Dramad,  Co.  Leitrim,  Eire 

11.2.63,  Bideford,  Devon 

15.4.63,  Evesham,  Worcs. 

17.2.63,  Guisseny,  Finisterre, 
France  (BTO). 

7.4.61,  Skendleby  (BTO). 


27.1.61,  St.  Vincent  de  Tyrosse, 
France  (BTO). 

26.8.62,  GP. 

30.8.62,  Dungeness  B.O.  (BTO). 


17.9.62,  Fuenteralid,  Spain 

14.10.62,  Sanlucat,  Cadiz,  Spain 
(BTO). 

28.2.63,  Wainfleet  (BTO). 

22.9.61,  Holme,  Norfolk  (CBC). 


30.3.63,  Usagre,  Badajaz,  Spain 
(BTO). 

27.1.63,  Waddington 

5.3.61,  Lincoln 

30.3.61,  Eagle 

22.3.63,  Nettleton  (BTO). 

4.12.61,  Burgh-le-Marsh  (BTO). 
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Greenfinch 


ad,  m,  Heligoland,  Germany, 

5.5.61,  found  dead  on  the  front  of 

30.11.59 

a  diesel  train  running  between 
Lincoln  and  Grantham  (BTO). 

—  Borough  Fen,  Northants., 
31.1.62 

30.4.62,  Tallington 

—  Borough  Fen,  Northants., 

22.4.62,  Uffington,  Stamford 

13.3.62 

(WT). 

Goldfinch 

juv,  Sutton  Bridge,  12.8.61 

Bullfinch 

4.10.61,  Moorsledge,  Belgium 
(BTO). 

ad,  m,  Peakirk,  Northampton, 

6.8.62,  Pode  Hole,  Spalding 

7.6.61 

(BTO). 

Reed  Bunting 

Burton  Pedwardine,  7.2.59 

Snow  Bunting 

29.4.62,  Stibbington,  Hunts. 
(WMP). 

1st  w.,  m,  GP,  17.1.62 

23.2.63,  GP  (BTO). 

Tree  Sparrow 

f.g.,  Parkhead,  Sheffield,  5.3.61 

30.10.61,  Hatton  (BTO). 

House  Sparrow 

m,  GP,  8.10.61 

24.6.62,  Caistor 

f.g.,  GP,  9.12.62 

-.1.63,  Wrangle  (BTO). 

GENERAL 

BIRD  REPORT 

The  following  have  contributed  observations : 

E.  I.  Abell 

E.  Cowley 

F.  L.  Ashworth 

J.  Cudworth 

G.  Atkin 

R.  K.  Cornwallis 

K.  Atkin 

L.  R.  Dawson 

S.  van  den  Bos  (SB) 

A.  W.  S.  Dean 

R.  Bowers 

A.  Dobbs 

F.  Brewster 

W.  Earnshaw 

Cambridge  Bird  Club 

R.  Eite 

P.  Cawthorn 

T.  A.  Galletly 

E.  A.  Clark 

G.  C.  Hall 

F.  Coates 

J.  S.  Harrison 

B.  Cole 

A.  Hill 

C.  Colebrook 

R.  Holmes 

Nature  Conservancy 

E.  Howson 

D.  P.  W.  Cotton 

F.  C.  Jackson 
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E.  L.  Jones 
W.  B.  Kelway 
J.  Kennington 
C.  A.  E.  Kirtland 
G.  F.  Leachman 
A.  Lodge 
J.  R.  Marshall 
R.  May 

Cleethorpes  &  District  N.F.C. 


G.  R.  Porter 

H.  P.  Powell 
E.  J.  Redshaw 
T.  F.  Richardson 

D.  Robinson 

Carre’s  Grammar  School 

C.  Smales 
R.  Smith 

E.  C.  Stubbs 
A.  Sykes 

R.  K.  Summerfield 
A.  D.  Townsend 
Wildfowl  Trust 
T.  H.  Wallis 

D.  West 

R.  B.  Wilkinson 
P.  J.  Wilson 


(CDN) 


Hull  Field  Naturalists 
G.  H.  Newsum 
R.  K.  Norman 
N.  Oliver 
C.  L.  Ottaway 
B.  Pashby 
W.  M.  Peet 


R.  E.  M.  Pilcher 

1.  Black- throated  Diver.  Killingholme,  28  1-4  2  (SB,  DR, 
WE,  RM). 

2.  Great  Northern  Diver.  North  Coates,  18  2;  23  12  (GCH, 
CDN).  Freiston,  3,  18/11  (REMP). 

4.  Red- throated  Diver.  High  Toynton,  dead,  13  3  (WBK, 
NO).  GP,  3,  1/1  and  10/1.  Freiston,  4,  18  11  (REMP).  Holbeach,  112. 
Boston,  1/4.  Cowbit  Wash,  12  4.  Wisbech  S.F.,  dead,  3  4  (CBC,  AH;. 

5.  Great  Crested  Grebe.  Breeding  records:  Killingholme;  Bur¬ 

ton  G.P.;  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit;  Culverthorpe;  Deeping  G.P.;  Baston 
Common  G.P.  (KA,  CGSch,  EJR,  RM,  JK,  EH).  GP. 

6.  Red-necked  Grebe.  North  Coates,  7/1  (CDN). 

7.  Slavonian  Grebe.  Low  Farm,  12-16/12;  2,  13  12  (CDN). 
Fillingham  Lake,  18/11  (GCH).  Holbeach,  1111  (CBC). 

8.  Black-necked  Grebe.  Boston,  28  2 — 1/3  (CBC). 

Shearwater  sp.  North  Coates,  16  9  (CDN). 

21.  Sooty  Shearwater.  North  Coates,  19/8;  21/10  (CDN). 

26.  Fulmar.  A  minor  ‘wreck’  occurred  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast 
during  1962:  42  were  found  dead  on  the  tide-line  between  Humber- 
stone  and  Gibraltar  Point  during  March.  Dawsmere,  2,  dead,  6  5. 
Holbeach,  dead,  21  10.  Boston,  27  5  (CBC).  GP,  28  8;  30  10. 

27.  Gannet.  Low  Farm  Tetney,  14  coasting  south,  9  12  (CDN). 

Holbeach,  dead,  28/1  (CBC).  Riby,  dead,  1/5  (JK).  GP. 

28.  Cormorant.  Boston,  more  numerous  than  usual  on  R. 
Witham;  Boston  Town  bridge,  5,  21/3  (REMP).  Inland  Records: 
Burton  G.P.,  23/4  (KA).  Holbeach,  17  (10  to  S.W.),  8  4  (CBC).  GP. 
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29.  Shag.  Low  Farm  Tetney,  11/3;  3,  9  12  (CDN).  Holbeach, 
1-3,  11/2-25  3.  Boston,  2,  1/4;  up  to  6,  16  3-12  4.  Tallington  G.P., 
7/10  (CBC). 

30.  Heron.  Occupied  nests:  Muckton,  12;  Willoughby,  28; 

Fiskerton,  6;  Doddington,  12;  Brocklesby,  1;  Wharton,  15;  Troy 
Wood,  53;  Evedon,  9;  Deeping,  39  (CLO,  GRP,  ADT,  GFL,  PJW, 
CBC,  RM,  SB,  CC,  DR).  GP. 

38.  Bittern.  Barrow  Haven,  ‘booming’  during  May  (HFN). 
Croxby  Pond,  8/4  (RM,  JK,  CC).  GP,  dead,  19  1.  Lincoln  L.N.E.R. 
pit,  12/3  (ADT). 

42.  Spoonbill.  Wisbech  S.F.,  22/7  (CBC). 

45.  Mallard.  H-W  Ref,  max,  2,250,  14  10  (NC).  Lambert  Hill 

Pond,  700 +,  winter  (RM).  Bardney,  150,  16  6  (KA,  ADT).  Scawby 
Gull  Ponds,  784,  18  11  (RM).  Laughton,  550,  16  9  (FC).  Corringham 
Scroggs,  360,  14/10  (RB).  Holbeach,  1,000,  26  8  (CBC).  Grimsthorpe, 
800,  16/12  (ECS).  GP. 

46.  Teal.  Bred  Bardney.  Dalderby  S.F.,  Horncastle,  a  pair  16  6 

(ADT).  H-W  Ref,  750,  29/9  (NC).  Brocklesby,  winter,  40.  Scawby 
Gull  Ponds,  205,  18/11  (RM).  Laughton,  130,  16/9  (FC).  GP. 

47.  Garganey.  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  25  3  (RM).  Burton  G.P., 
15-28/7  (KA).  Lincoln  S.F.,  25/4  (ADT).  Grantham  S.F.,  3  9  (RM, 
SB,  DR).  SBO,  23/4.  Dawsmere,  20/8.  Nene  mouth,  15  8.  Crowland 
Washes,  a  pair,  1/4;  5,  28/4-24'5,  appeared  to  be  nesting.  Wisbech  S.F., 
11/8;  1-3,  3-15/8.  (RExMP,  CBC). 

49.  Gadwall.  Burton  G.P.,  20/10  (KA).  Bardney,  2,  12  9.  GP, 
8/12.  Wisbech  S.F.,  1-3,  3-4/8;  7/9;  14/11  (CBC). 

50.  Wigeon.  H-W  Ref,  650,  7/11  (NC).  Brocklesby,  70,  Feb. 
(RM).  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  320,  23/12  (CDN).  Holbeach,  17  6;  4,  26  8. 
GP,  10,  1/9  (early  dates).  Holbeach,  4,000,  14/1;  4,500,  11  2.  Crowland 
Washes,  5,  1/4  (CBC,  EJR). 

52.  Pintail.  H-W  Ref,  4, 2/10;  3, 6/1 1  (NC).  Brocklesby,  max. :  30, 
Oct.;  a  pair  displaying,  11/3  (RM).  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  5,  3  3;  2, 
11/3;  6,  16/9  (CDN).  Huttoft  pit,  17/11;  22  12.  Lincoln  L.N.E.R. 
pit,  16/12.  Burton  G.P.,  23/12  (KA).  SBO,  10/2;  17/2.  GP,  6 '4; 
27/9.  Bardney,  29/4;  27/7.  Holbeach,  2,  28/1;  2,  11/3;  2,  17/6;  1/7;  3, 
18/11.  Gedney  Drove  End,  6,  8/4.  Boston,  2,  11  11.  Blatherwyke, 
1/4  (CBC). 

53.  Shoveler.  Cowbit  Washes,  possibly  two  pairs  bred  (REMP). 
Recorded:  Low  Farm  Tetney,  Brocklesby,  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Bard¬ 
ney,  Kirkby-on-Bain,  Holbeach,  Crowland,  Blatherwyke  (RM,  SB, 
CBC). 
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55.  Scaup.  Barrow  Haven,  24/3;  20/5  (HFN).  Grimsby  Docks, 
up  to  20  in  Jan.;  3/3  (EC).  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  5  flew  N.W.,  15/7 
(CDN).  Huttoft  pit,  25/11  (KA).  GP,  29-30/8;  5,  8/12.  Bardney,  24  6. 
Holbeach,  20,  18/11.  Boston,  200,  10/11  (CBC). 

56.  Tufted  Duck.  Breeding:  Ashby  (Scunthorpe),  Tattershall, 

Burton  G.P.,  Bardney,  Tallington  (KA,  CBC,  ADT).  Winter  max: 
H-W  Ref,  62,  22/12.  Killingholme,  20,  Jan-Feb.  Burton  G.P.,  70, 
16/12.  Langtoft,  50,  24/2  (KA,  CBC,  ADT,  NC,  RM,  SB,  DR,  JK, 
WE).  GP. 

57.  Pochard.  Breeding:  Scawby,  Burton  G.P.,  Lincoln  L.N.E.R. 

pit  (KA,  EIA,  THW,  RM,  SB,  DR,  JK).  Winter  max:  Killingholme, 
25,  Jan  and  Dec.  Burton  G.P.,  50,  18/11.  GP. 

Hybrid  Tufted  x  Pochard.  Low  Farm,  trapped,  15  11  (CDN). 

60.  Goldeneye.  Numerous  winter  records  from  Killingholme, 

Laughton,  South  Ferriby,  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  Huttoft  pit,  Bardney, 
Burton  G.P.,  Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit,  Holbeach  Marsh  (EIA,  THW, 
GHN,  KA,  EJR,  RM,  JSH,  SB,  DR,  JK).  GP. 

61.  Long-tailed  Duck.  Tetney,  29/4  (CDN).  GP,  18  11.  SBO, 
9/12. 

62.  Velvet  Scoter.  R.  Humber,  3  to  N.W.;  15  7 ;  3,  23  12  (CDN). 
North  Coates,  9,  14/1.  S.  Killingholme,  22  7  (GCH),  GP,  7  10. 
Wrangle,  17/3  (CBC). 

64.  Scoter.  Holbeach,  170  and  250  flew  inland,  18  11  (CBC). 

G.P. 

67.  Eider.  Grimsby  Docks,  2/8;  3  12;  2  during  Dec.  (EC,  FB). 
North  Coates,  2,  9/12;  11,  23/12.  Chapel  Point,  22/12  (AS).  GP,  5, 
10/1 ;  3,26/1 ;  small  numbers,  Nov;  up  to  30  on  23  12.  Holbeach,  6, 14  1 ; 
Boston,  2-4,  11/11;  Frampton,  several,  Nov.  (REMP,  CBC). 

69.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  North  Coates,  2,  2  1;  2,  14  7; 
15/7;  2,  6/8;  2,  5/9  (CDN).  Chapel  Point,  16/8  (RKN).  GP,  2,  22/4; 
28/10;  3,  18/11;  21/11.  Holbeach,  11/3;  18/3;  4,  3,  4/11.  Boston, 

4,  27/5  (CBC). 

70.  Goosander.  North  Coates,  on  canal,  14  12  (CDN).  Brockles- 
by,  11/11  (RM).  Kirkby-on-Bain,  25/3  (ADT,  GFL).  GP  ,4,  22/12 
Grimsthorpe,  16/12  (ECS).  Langtoft,  24/2.  Baston  G.P.,  3,  27  1. 
Blatherwyke,  11,  1/4  (CBC). 

71.  Smew.  Killingholme,  28/1;  2,  11-18/2  (SB,  DR,  RM,  JK). 
GP,  8/12.  Witham  mouth,  2,  24/12  (CBC). 

73.  Sheld  Duck.  Brocklesby,  a  pair  bred  (RM).  Burton  G.P., 
21/4;  23/12  (KA).  Kirkby-on-Bain,  a  pair  bred  (WMP,  EIA,  THW). 
Brigg  sugar  beet  factory,  a  pair  bred  (RH).  Grantham  S.F.,  2,  26-27  8; 

5,  18/9  (EIA,  THW,  GHN,  WMP).  Holbeach,  max:  2,000,  11  2. 
Nene  mouth,  250,  1/5.  Wisbech  S.F.,  150,  mid-June  (CBC).  GP. 
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75.  Grey  Lag  Goose.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  2,  20  1  (CDN). 
Bardney,  18/2.  Grimsthorpe,  150  to  W.,  18/1  (ECS). 

76.  White-fronted  Goose.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  4  flew  N.W., 
16/12  (CDN).  North  Coates,  3,  Feb.  (DPWC).  GP,  7,  25/1 ;  3,  30/10. 
Holbeach,  2,  11  2;  11/3;  8/4  (CBC).  A  female  arrived  REMP’s  garden, 
29/4. 

78.  Pink-footed  Goose.  North-east  Lincolnshire:  H-W  Ref, 
early  record,  26/8;  max:  8,000,  Oct.  (NC).  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  500, 
26/11  (CDN).  North-west  Wash:  GP,  28,  17/9;  max:  5,000,  29  10. 
South-west  Wash:  Holbeach,  max:  48,  11/2;  2,500,  29  11.  Leverton, 
5,000,  10/11  (CBC). 

80.  Brent  Goose.  Tetney  Marsh,  3,  21-29/4;  3,  22  10  (CDN). 
GP,  11,  7/1.  Friskney-Wrangle-Freiston,  4,000,  13/1;  5,  B.  G.  hrota , 
18/1  (REMP).  Holbeach,  650,  11/2;  950,  11/3;  700,  22/4;  300,  11/11; 
800,  18/11;  1,700,  16/12.  Leverton,  200,  11/11.  Butterwick-Bennington, 
3,200,  7/1;  3,200-3,500,  10-24/11  (CBC). 

81.  Barnacle  Goose.  Grimsthorpe,  14/10  and  18/11  (ECS). 

82.  Canada  Goose.  Grimsthorpe,  328,  16/9  (ECS). 

85.  Whooper  Swan.  Killingholme,  2,  12/11  (RM).  Barton 
Haven,  3/11  (JSH,  RH).  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  9  to  S.E.,  13/1;  3,  N.W., 
17/2;  2,  3/3  (CDN).  North  Coates,  10,  1/1  (DPWC).  GP,  11,  24/11; 
29/12.  Hallington,  24  flew  S.E.,  2/12  (CLO).  Huttoft  pit,  4  2  (EIA, 
THW,  GHN).  Brocklesby,  2,  10/11.  Killingholme,  2,  12/11  (RM). 
Bardney,  24/3.  Wainfleet,  14,  5/1  (CBC).  SBO,  3,  17  2.  Lincoln 
L.N.E.R.  pit,  14/1  (EIA,  THW). 

86.  Bewick’s  Swan.  Twigmoor,  15  to  N.E.,  3  1  (RH).  Barrow 
Haven,  4,  28/1  (HFN).  Killingholme,  4,  4/2;  15,  11  11.  R.  Humber, 
15,  9/12.  Goxhill,  5,  14-20/1  (DR,  SB,  RM,  EH).  Huttoft  pit,  4  11; 

2,  11/11;  4,  25/11;  19,  9/12  (KA,  EIA,  GHN,  THW).  Burton  G.P., 

3,  14/1;  4,  18/11-19/12.  R.  Odder,  Saxilby,  4,  21/11  (EIA,  THW,  GA, 
GFL,  ADT,  KA).  50,  flew  S.  past  Skegness  pier,  9  12  (AS).  GP, 
2,  11/3;  90,  flew  S.,  8/12.  R.  Welland,  12/4  (AH).  Holbeach,  8,  14/1; 
2,  18/11;  10,  2/12  (CBC).  Cowbit  Wash,  12/4  (AH).  Wisbech  S.F., 
2,  18/3;  3-4,  20-25/4  (CBC). 

91.  Buzzard.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  5/5  (CDN).  Nocton  Fen, 
2,  11/2.  Lincoln  S.F.,  2,  17/2  (KA).  Friskney,  12/10  (REMP).  Stam¬ 
ford  by-pass,  27/1  (CAEK). 

92.  Rough-legged  Buzzard.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  11/11-9/12 
(CND),  Hatcliffe,  29/10(RS).  Croft,  a  pair,  2-13  10.  New  York  Dog- 
dyke,  3-4,  17-27/11  (REMP). 

93.  Sparrow  Hawk..  Scarcer  than  in  1961.  Low  Farm,  Tetney, 
20/4  (flying  out  to  sea)  (CDN).  GP,  14/7;  3/12;  21/12.  Langrick,  27/11 
(REMP).  Pinchbeck  Bars,  2,  14/1  (BC).  RM,  had  no  records  for  1962. 
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99.  Marsh  Harrier.  A  pair  successfully  reared  four  young  at  a 
site  in  N.E.  Lines.  (CL O,  EIA,  GHN,  THW).  Tetney  Lock,  5-20/5; 
17-18/8  (CDN).  GP,  singles.  May  and  early  June;  27/8;  28/8;  2,  29  8; 
4/9;  8/9;  22/10.  Holbeach,  17/6;  15/7;  2,  19/7;  15-21/8;  9/9;  2,  16/9. 
Leverton  Marsh,  18/1.  Dawsmere,  18-19/8.  Freiston,  3/12.  Nene 
mouth,  1/9.  Benington  marsh,  4/8  (JRM,  CBC,  REMP). 

Harrier  sp.  Leverton,  28/10.  Frampton,  1/9  (CBC).  Grims- 
thorpe,  16/9  (ECS). 

100.  Hen  Harrier.  Goxhill,  7/8  (DR,  SB).  Low  Farm,  Tetney, 
26/10;  8/11  (CDN).  Bardney,  27/10.  GP,  27-30/4;  up  to  two  present 
Oct-Dec.  Skegness,  one  flew  S.,  27/10  (AS).  New  York/Dogdyke,  2, 
3-10/11  (REMP).  Friskney,  17/2;  11/11.  Wrangle,  18/11;  29/12  (JRM, 
CBC). 

102.  Montagu’s  Harrier.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  9/6;  29/7  (CDN). 
Swallow,  male,  24/6  (JK);  GP,  1/9.  Holbeach,  118  (CBC). 

105.  Peregrine.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  22/9;  6-8  10;  6/12  (CDN). 
GP,  22/4;  5/9;  8/9.  Lincoln,  flying  west,  18/12  (KA).  SBO,  6-20/1. 
Boston  Point,  24  2  (CBC). 

107.  Merlin.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  flying  E.,  25/3;  singles,  9  11- 
9/12;  3,  1  12  (CDN).  GP,  singles,  early  Jan;  8  9.  Wash,  widespread, 
27/11.  Singles,  Langrick,  Deeping,  Crowland  and  Holbeach  (REMP, 
CBC). 

110.  Kestrel.  Fewer  records  than  in  1961.  Autumn  passage:  Low 
Farm,  Tetney,  1-3  daily  to  S.W.,  29  7-5  8  (CDN).  GP,  Aug-lst  week 
Sept,  max:  41,  26/8. 

117.  Quail.  Normanby-by-Spital,  20  6  (per  WMP).  New  York, 
calling,  July  (PC). 

120.  Water  Rail.  Barrow  Haven,  28  1;  7  4  (HFN).  Habrough, 
17/2  (EC).  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  singles  until  7  4;  2,  18  2;  20  8;  3,  1  12 
(CDN).  Newsham  Lake,  5/12  (EC).  Lincoln  S.F.,  3,  24  3;  2,  25  3. 
Burton  G.P.,  15-28  4  (KA).  Bardney,  18  11;  25  11.  GP,  singles,  Jan; 
19/4;  24/4;  4/11;  25/11;  1/12.  SBO,  10/2;  21/8.  Fishtoft,  2  12  (JRM). 

R.  Haven,  present  autumn  and  winter  (REMP). 

131.  Oystercatcher.  Tetney-North  Coates,  5  pairs  bred  (CDN). 
GP,  2  pairs  bred,  one  successfully.  Peak  numbers:  North  Coates,  377, 
20/1  (CDN).  GP,  2,000,  19/8;  5,000,  1/9;  3,000,  13  10.  Wrangle,  2,000, 
4  11.  Holbeach,  200,  4  11  (CBC).  Inland:  Bardney,  14  9. 

133.  Lapwing.  Barrow  Haven,  W.  passage,  28  1  and  25  3  (HFN). 
Low  Farm,  Tetney,  N.W.  movement,  15  9;  23  9;  26  9.  GP,  heavy 

S. W.  passage,  8/12. 
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134.  Ringed  Plover.  Breeding  records:  North  Coates,  3  pairs 
(CDN,  GCH).  GP,  26  nests,  20  young  reared.  Kirkby-on-Bain,  a  pair 
displaying,  9  6  (RA1,  DR).  Inland  records:  Bardney,  6,  13  5;  small 
numbers,  July-Sept,  max:  14,  26  8.  Lincoln  S.F.,  4,  25-28  8  (KA, 
ADT,  DR,  EH,  SB).  Grantham  S.F.,  2,  9  5;  present  June-Sept,  max: 
24,  27  8;  25,  4  9  (AD,  DW,  WMP,  EIA,  THW,  GHN,  CGSch). 
SBO,  2-3  5;  3,  15  7  and  25  9.  Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  6,  23  9  (CBC). 

135.  Little  Ringed  Plover.  Breeding  records:  4  pairs  bred  at 
three  sites  (ADT,  SB,  RM,  EJR).  Passage  records:  Barrow  Haven,  116 
(HFN).  Bardney,  15  7-5  8,  max:  3,  19  7  and  27  7.  Lincoln  S.F.,  2  5- 
8  7;  6,  4  8;  3,  5/8;  3,  25/8;  9/9  (KA,  ADT).  Burton  G.P.,  23  4  (KA). 
SBO,  5  flew  S.W.,  13  7  and  one  S.W.,  15  7.  Grantham  S.F.,  2,  29  7; 
2,  12  8;  20  8  (RM,  SB,  WE,  DR,  DW).  Boston  Point,  28-29  4.  Wis¬ 
bech  S.F.,  15  7  (CBC). 

139.  Grey  Plover.  Inland:  Grantham  S.F.,  23  9  (DW).  SBO, 

2,  25  9.  Wisbech  S.F.,  2,  23/9;  4,  17/11  and  24/11  (CBC).  GP. 

140.  Golden  Plover.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  wintering  flock  of  500 

(CDN).  Holbeach,  100,  24  9  (ELJ).  Pinchbeck,  1,500,  15  3  (EJR,  BC). 
Cowbit  Wash,  1,000,  12  4  (AH).  GP. 

142.  Dotterel.  Garthorpe,  6  in  sugar  beet  field  for  a  week,  mid- 
May  (per  RM). 

143.  Turnstone.  Tetney,  100+,  20  1;  40+  arrived  from  N.E., 

16  9  (CDN).  Inland:  Bardney,  4,  24  8.  Lincoln  S.F.,  22  8  (KA). 
Grantham  S.F.,  29/7;  2,  4  9  (EIA,  GHN,  THW,  DR,  SB).  SBO,  4  8. 
Wisbech  S.F.,  1-3,  end  Aug-early  Sept  (CBC).  GP. 

145.  Snipe.  Grantham  S.F.,  max:  250,  23  9  (DW).  Wisbech 
S.F.,  max:  200,  Oct-Nov  (CBC). 

148.  Woodcock.  Linwood  Warren,  Swallow,  Keelby,  ‘roding' 
(JK,  PJW).  Boston,  one  in  REMP’s  garden,  27  10.  '  GP. 

150.  Curlew.  Breeding  records:  Manton,  3  pairs  (RM,  SB,  DR, 

WE).  Bardney,  autumn  passage,  24-30  8,  max:  40,  24  8.  GP. 

151.  Whimbrel.  Coastal  passage:  Spring,  13  4-10  6,  max:  mid- 
May.  Autumn,  11  7-lst  week  Oct.  Max:  North  Coates,  40,  19  8. 
(CDN).  GP,  40,  18  8  Pinchbeck,  30,  18  8;  47,  19  8.  Nene  mouth, 
30,  19;  50,  15-21  8  (EJR,  CBC).  Inland :  Bardney,  19  8;  2,  30  8. 
Lincoln  S.F.,  2,  12  7  (ADT,  KA,  GFL).  Grantham  S.F.,  12  8;  27  8 
(WMP,  DW).  SBO,  2  flew  N.E.,  2  5.  Wisbech  S.F.,  12  8;  2,  3  8  (CBC). 

154.  Black-tailed  Godwit.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  18  3;  2,  19  4; 
2,  22/4;  11  8  (CDN,  GCH).  GP,  8,  22/4;  2,  19  8.  Burton  G.P.,  9  4 
(KA).  Grantham  S.F.,  3,  22  7;  26  7;  2,  28  7;  29  7;  10  8;  2,  6  8  (CGSch, 
DW,  RM,  SB,  DR,  WE,  EIA,  THW).  Holbeach,  small  numbers 
throughout  summer  from  1 1  3-9  9,  max :  24,  22  4  and  25,  1 1  8  (CBC). 
Winter:  Humberstone,  24  12  (GCH). 
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155.  Bar- tailed  Godwit.  GP,  2,000,  31/8 ;  1,500,  14  10.  Hol- 
beach,  100,  8/4;  200,  1/7 ;  200,  15-21/8  (CBC).  Inland  records:  Grantham 
S.F.,  27/7  (WMP).  SBO,  2,  20/1.  Wisbech  S.F.,  28/4  (CBC). 

156.  Green  Sandpiper.  Spring:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  22  4; 
29/4;  2,  5/5  (CDN).  Autumn:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  singles  8  7-10  9 
(CDN).  Laceby,  28/6  (GCH).  Newsham  Lake,  up  to  4, 26  8-19  11  (EC). 
GP,  20/7;  small  numbers  19/8-16/9;  max.  8,  21/8.  Bardney,  small 
numbers,  4/7-20/10,  max.  8,  24/8.  Lincoln  S.F.,  singles  7  7-3 TO; 
max.  6,  25/8.  Burton  G.P.,  16/8;  2,  21/8  (KA).  Grantham  S.F.,  small 
numbers,  14/7-6/9;  max.  14,  27/8  (AD,  EIA,  THW,  GHN,  WMP, 
DW).  SBO,  small  numbers,  4/8-20/10.  Winter:  Low  Farm,  Tetney, 
3,  18/11  (CDN).  Newsham  Lake,  2,  19/11  (EC).  Bardney,  11  11. 
Grantham  S.F.,  6,  24/11  (CGSch). 

157.  Wood  Sandpiper.  Spring:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  10  6  (CDN). 
Wisbech  S.F.,  1/5  (CBC).  Autumn:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  small  numbers, 
17-31/8;  max.  3,  27/8  (CDN).  Bardney,  singles,  11/7-26  8;  2,  30  8. 
GP,  26/8.  Grantham  S.F.,  22/6;  2,  29/7;  5/8;  4,  10  8;  2  9;  3,  9/9; 
2,  11/9;  22/9;  7/10  (KA,  WMP,  EIA,  THW,  DW).  Holbeach,  26  8. 
Wisbech  S.F.,  12/7-mid-Sept,  max:  12,  10-29/8  (CBC). 

161.  Redshank.  Inland  breeding  record:  R.  Till,  Saxilby,  ca.  6 

pairs  (KA).  Holbeach,  max.  3,000,  11/8  (CBC).  GP. 

162.  Spotted  Redshank.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  7  5;  1-2,  118- 
16/9;  max.  4,  21/8  (CDN).  Saltfleet  Haven,  26/8  (CLO).  GP,  1  8- 
19/9;  max.  5,  30/8.  Bardney,  small  numbers,  15  8-15  10;  max.  9,  12  9. 
Lincoln  S.F.,  26/8  (KA).  Grantham  S.F.,  29/7-22/9 ;  max.  6,  12  8 
(AD,  WMP,  EIA,  THW,  GHN,  RM,  DW,  CGSch).  Holbeach, 
singles,  Jan-July;  6,  9/9;  24/9;  3,  7/10.  Wisbech  S.F.,  19  8 — mid  Oct. 
max.  50,  7/10.  Nene  mouth,  1/5;  1  9  (ELJ,  CBC,  REMP). 

165.  Greenshank.  Spring:  Tetney  Haven,  23  4-27  5  (CDN). 
Grantham  S.F.,  2,  12/3  (WMP).  Autumn:  records  from  Low  Farm, 
Tetney,  Newsham  Lake,  Bardney,  Lincoln  S.F.,  Grantham  S.F., 
Holbeach,  Nene  mouth,  Wisbech  S.F.  (AD,  WMP,  EIA,  GHN, 
THW,  RM,  ADT,  KA,  CBC). 

169.  Knot.  Inland:  Bardney,  29  7.  Grantham  S.F.,  27  7;  29  7; 
31/7  (WMP,  EIA,  THW,  SB,  DR,  RM,  WE).  Ropsley,  (dead),  14  7 
(CGSch).  Wisbech  S.F.,  4,  4  8  (CBC).  Coastal:  Tetney,  max.  4,000, 
10/2;  3,000,  13/10  (CDN).  GP,  max.  14,000,  13  9.  Holbeach,  20,000, 
11/3  and  2/12  (CBC). 

170.  Purple  Sandpiper.  SBO,  22  9.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  inland. 
Boston,  24/12  (CBC). 
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171.  Little  Stint.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  17  10  (CDN).  Huttoft  pit, 
7/9  (AS).  GP,  small  numbers,  19/8-27/9;  max.  4,  21  8.  Wainfleet 
Haven,  6/10.  Freiston,  22/10  (REMP).  Bardney,  small  numbers,  8  9- 
7  10,  max.  6,  1-3/9.  Lincoln  S.F.,  25  8  (ADT).  Grantham  S.F.,  5  8; 
6/9 ;  15/9;  22/9;  23/9  (DW,  WMP,  RM,  SB,  DR,  EH,  CGSch).  SBO, 
singles,  14/8-25/9;  max.  2,  18  9.  Holbeach,  24  9  (ELJ).  Wingland, 
6,  16/8  (REMP).  Nene  mouth,  3,  15  8.  Wisbech  S.F.,  29  7;  singles, 
Aug-Sept  (CBC). 

173.  Temminck’s  Stint.  Bardney,  15-21  7  (early  date).  Wisbech 
S.F.,  1-3,  1-8/9  (CBC). 

176.  Pectoral  Sandpiper.  Wisbech  S.F.,  9-16  9;  2,  10-15  9 

(CBC).  (See  British  Birds ,  56,  400). 

178.  Dunlin.  Inland ,  Winter:  Bardney,  7  1;  2,  16  12.  SBO,  up 
to  200,  Jan-mid  Mar;  210,  2/12.  Wisbech  S.F.,  500,  17/11  (CBC). 
Autumn:  Bardney,  small  numbers  from  16  6;  max.  40,  23  7;  24,  9  9. 
Grantham  S.F.,  present  12  8-22/9;  max.  24,  14  8  (AD,  WMP,  EIA, 
GHN,  THW).  SBO,  singles  to  end  Sept.  Coastal:  North  Coates, 
1000-  -  daily  during  Aug  (CDN).  GP,  3,000,  14  10.  Nene-Welland 
mouth,  15,000,  15-21  8  (CBC). 

179.  Curlew  Sandpiper.  Tetney,  29  4  (spring  records  are  rare); 
9  9  (CDN).  Saltfleet  Haven,  26  8  (CLO).  Bardney,  up  to  6,  27  7-5  8; 
15/9;  16/9;  3,  30  9;  4/10.  SBO,  2,  17/9.  Holbeach,  2,  7/10.  Wingland 
marsh,  25,  17  8.  Nene-Welland  mouth,  20,  15-21  8;  25,  16  8.  Wisbech 
S.F.,  2-4,  3-26  8  (CBC). 

181.  Sanderling.  Inland:  Bardney,  28-29  7.  GP. 

184.  Ruff.  Winter:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  2,  31  12  (CDN).  Lincoln 
S.F.,  singles,  7-14  1  (KA).  Grantham  S.F.,  10,  6  11;  18,  24  11  (EIA, 
THW,  GHN,  CGSch).  SBO,  10  2.  Spring:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  10  5. 
Grantham  S.F.,  15,  6  3;  2,  17/3;  25,  31/3;  8,  3  5  (EIA,  THW,  GHN, 
CGSch).  SBO,  16  3.  Autumn:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  small  numbers, 
11  8-7/11  (CDN).  Goxhill,  28/7.  Brocklesby,  5  8  (RM,  SB,  DR,  WE). 
GP,  22,  19  8;  small  numbers  to  31  8;  singles,  1  9;  15  9;  16  9.  Bardney, 
present  from  1  7-20  10;  max.  30,  19  8;  35,  20  8.  Lincoln  S.F.,  small 
numbers,  27  7-9  9;  max.  10,  17  8  (KA,  ADT).  Grantham  S.F.,  present 
from  27/7;  max.  40,  16  8;  60,  2  9;  40,  7/10  (AD,  KA,  WMP,  EIA, 
THW,  GHN,  RM,  SB,  DR,  WE).  Sutton  Bridge  Pool,  7,  24  9  (ELJ). 
Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  100  mid- Aug,  150  early  Oct  (CBC,  REMP). 

185.  Avocet.  SBO,  5  5. 

188.  Red-necked  Phalarope.  Grantham  S.F.,  27-28  8  (WMP, 
EIA,  GHN,  THW). 

193.  Arctic  Skua.  Autumn  passage:  Tetney,  1  7;  up  to  7  daily, 
4  8-6  10;  max.  40-}-,  19  8  (CDN).  GP,  9  8-25  9,  small  numbers. 
Holbeach,  15  7;  6,  11  8.  Boston,  4-5,  23  9  (CBC). 
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194.  Great  Skua.  New  Holland,  7/10  (HFN).  North  Coates, 
22/9  (CDN).  GP,  small  numbers,  27/8-6/9;  max.  7,  27/8;  29/10;  31/10. 
Leverton,  30/9  (CBC). 

195.  Pomarine  Skua.  Tetney,  5/10  (CDN). 

198.  Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Inland:  Lincoln  S.F.,  2,  20  1. 

Lincoln  L.N.E.R.  pit,  17/3  (KA).  Sleaford  refuse  tip,  6,  15/12  (CGSch). 
SBO,  9/9;  3,  22/9.  Spalding  refuse  tip,  max.  80,  3/2;  150,  14/11  (EJR). 
Coastal:  Tetney,  up  to  4,000,  13/10;  N.W.  passage,  22/9  (CDN). 
Holbeach,  max.  300,  Feb-Mar;  400,  12/10  (CBC).  GP. 

199.  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Inland:  Bardney,  7/1.  Lin¬ 
coln  S.F.,  14/1  (KA).  SBO,  28/1;  22/3;  24/3;  2,  4/8;  21/8;  24/8.  GP. 

203.  Iceland  Gull.  GP,  13/10. 

207.  Little  Gull.  Bardney,  3/9.  SBO,  20/1. 

208.  Black-headed  Gull.  Breeding  records:  Pyewipe  marsh, 

50-70  pairs  (KA).  Kirton-Frampton,  500  pairs.  Benington,  40-50  pairs. 
Leverton,  5  pairs  (CBC).  Winter  roosts;  Apex  G.P.,  N.  Hykeham, 
ca.  10,000,  8/12  (KA,  ADT).  Holbeach  max.  16,000,  18/2;  15,000 
12/10  (CBC).  GP. 

211.  Kittiwake.  Boston,  continuing  tendency  to  come  inland, 
especially  in  hard  weather;  roosting  on  White  Hart  during  winter 
(REMP).  Holbeach,  800,  flying  E.  to  N.,  18/11  (CBC). 

212.  Black  Tern.  Spring:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  3  flew  S.W.,  13  6 
(CDN).  Bardney,  2,  6/5;  9/5.  Grantham  S.F.,  2,  3/5  (EIA,  THW, 
GHN).  Wisbech  S.F.,  5/5  (CBC).  Autumn:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  9, 
21/8;  16/9  (CDN).  GP,  19/8;  20/8;  2,  21/8;  10,  26/8;  2,  9/9;  10/9; 
12,  16/9.  Bardney,  19/7;  30,  15/8  reducing  to  one  by  30/8;  7,  30/9-2/10; 
3,  3/10.  Nene-Welland  mouth,  most  days  15-21/8.  Holbeach,  4,  15/7. 
Wisbech  S.F.,  9,  25/7;  14,  15/8;  5,  19/8;  6,  22/8  (CBC,  REMP). 

217/18  Common/Arctic  Tern.  Inland  breeding  records  of  Com¬ 
mon  Terns:  Kirkby-on-Bain,  8,  pairs,  9/6;  10,  adults,  2  young,  22  6; 
14,  1/7  (EIA,  THW,  RM,  DR).  Coastal  passage:  GP,  3,000,  26/8. 
Boston,  100  flew  N,  27/5  (CBC). 

222.  Little  Tern.  Breeding:  North  Coates  Point,  11  pairs,  but 
only  4  nests  survived  high  tides  (CDN).  GP,  30  nests,  20  young  reared. 
Inland:  Wisbech  S.F.,  8/7  (CBC).  SBO,  2  flew  N.N.E.,  5/5. 

224.  Razorbill.  GP,  20/9;  25/9. 

226.  Little  Auk.  Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  one  in  stackyard,  re¬ 
leased  Fosdyke,  16/1  (TFR). 

227.  Guillemot.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  23/3;  15/7;  23/12  (CDN). 
GP,  7/10.  Boston  27/5  (CBC). 

230.  Puffin.  Frampton  Marsh,  27/11  (REMP). 
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234.  Woodpigeon.  Wrangle,  constant  stream  to  E.N.E.,  dawn 
to  sunset,  13  1  (REMP).  Cowbit  Wash,  10,000,  12  4  (EJR).  GP. 

235.  Turtle  Dove.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  2,  23  3,  an  early  record 
(CDN).  Wootton,  500  feeding  on  seeds  of  Fumitory,  July-Aug  (RM). 
GP,  spring  passage,  max.  50,  20  5. 

—  Collared  Dove.  Breeding  records:  Grimsby,  Broughton, 
Greetwell,  Skegness,  Spalding,  Boston  (REMP,  RM,  EJR).  The 
species  now  seems  well  established  in  the  county;  Gainsborough, 
5,  4/2.  Grantham,  23/8.  Holbeach,  8  during  winter.  Wainfleet,  65,  in 
plough  field,  6/1.  Fishtoft,  3  10.  Spalding,  16  during  summer.  Boston, 
river  warehouses,  15  (CBC,  REMP,  AWSD,  RKS,  BC,  EJR). 

248.  Long-eared  Owl.  Bred  3  sites  N.  Lines.  (RM).  Burton 
G.P.,  2,  12/4;  28/7  (RM,  ADT).  Coastal:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  29  8; 
5/12  (CDN). 

249.  Short-eared  Owl.  Breeding  records:  Scawby,  Messingham, 

Low  Farm,  Tetney  (2  pairs),  Frampton,  Wrangle,  Leverton  (CBC, 
CDN,  RM).  A  pair  displaying,  Gedney  Drove  End,  8  4.  Recorded  at 
14  localities  during  the  winter  (CBC,  HFN,  RM,  SB,  WE,  DR,  GCH, 
EC).  GP. 

252.  Nightjar.  Linwood,  singing,  16  6  (per  GCH).  Scawby  (RM). 

255.  Swift.  Early  record:  GP,  22/4. 

260  Roller.  Grainthorpe,  shot,  13/6  (LRD).  The  4th  Lincoln¬ 
shire  record.  (See  British  Birds ,  56,  403). 

261.  Hoopoe.  Sutton  Bridge  golf  course,  16  5  (CBC). 

264.  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Bred  Gainsborough  (SB, 
RM,  DR).  Recorded  from,  Burton  G.P.,  Tattershall,  Pinchbeck  West 
(ADT,  KA,  JRM,  BC). 

265.  Wryneck.  Cranwell,  along  railway  line,  8  9  (CGSch). 

273.  Shorelark.  GP,  2,  30/9;  up  to  11  on  28  10  and  12,  9  12. 
Wrangle  marsh,  3,  18/11  (JRM). 

274.  Swallow.  Late  records:  Louth,  2  11  (CLO).  GP,  29  11. 
Wrangle,  3,  4/11  (CBC). 

281.  Hooded  Crow.  Inland:  Keelby,  20  10  (RM).  Burgh-le- 
Marsh,  28/10  (AS).  SBO,  4,  20/1.  Wisbech  S.F.,  27/10  (CBC).  ^  GP. 

288.  Great  Tit.  SBO,  small  influx,  13/9. 

289.  Blue  Tit.  SBO,  small  influx  13  9.  Low  Farm  Tetney, 
23/10  (CDN). 

290.  Coal  Tit.  Coastal:  Low  Farm  Tetney,  2,  28  11  (CDN). 
GP,  3,  22/4;  26/4. 
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294.  Long-tailed  Tit.  Absent  from  usual  sites;  only  2  nests 
seen  (RM).  GP. 

296.  Nuthatch.  Gainsborough,  one  pair  bred  (RM,  SB,  DR). 
Grimsthorpe  Park,  2,  4/5  (CGSch). 

300.  Dipper.  Bardney,  found  dying  after  flying  through  window 
of  Sugar  Beet  Factory,  16/11  (RE).  At  first  considered  to  be  of  the 
nominate  race  C.  c.  cinclus  (the  Black-bellied  Dipper)  it  was  later 
examined  by  Mr.  R.  Wagstaffe,  Liverpool  Museums,  who  advised 
that  the  specimen  was  a  melanistic  variation  and  as  such  not  attributable 
to  a  definite  race. 

302.  Fieldfare.  Low  Farm,  Tetney  singles  until  27/5.  First 
arrivals,  Tetney,  5/10  (CDN).  GP,  21/9.  SBO,  12/10.  Holbeach,  12/10 
(CDN,  CBC).  GP,  2,000,  21/11.  SBO,  heavy  westerly  passage,  21/10- 
3/11;  max.  1,000  per  hour,  3/11. 

304.  Redwing.  Late  records:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  1/5.  Boston, 
4/5  (CBC,  CDN).  Tetney,  first  arrivals,  2/10.  GP,  19/8.  Spalding, 
nocturnal  passage,  4/10  (EJR). 

307.  Ring  Ouzel.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  singles,  15-20/4;  2,  22/4; 
singles  between  7  and  29/10;  13/11  (CDN).  GP,  29/5;  13/9;  21/9; 
14/10.  SBO,  24/4;  25/9.  Fishtoft,  29/4  (JRM). 

308.  Blackbird,  Autumn  passage:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  250,  7/11 
(CDN).  GP,  400,  29/10.  SBO,  40,  22/9. 

311.  Wheatear.  Spring  passage:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  up  to  25, 
20-27/5  (CDN).  GP,  23,  7/5.  SBO,  3,  during  April. 

317.  Stonechat.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  11/3;  24/3;  20/4  (CDN). 
S-T  Res,  a  pair,  4/11  (KA).  North  Coates,  18/3  (GCH).  Goxhill,  2,  2  4. 
Limber,  22/11  (SB,  DR,  RM).  GP,  1/1;  27/1 ;  up  to  4,  6-11/5;  16  9. 
Holbeach,  21/10  (CBC).  SBO,  2  during  Feb/Mar;  singles,  April,  Sept, 
Oct;  3  in  Nov;  singles  in  Dec.  Tongue  End,  Bourne,  29/12  (WMP). 

318.  Whinchat.  Breeding  records:  Branston  Booth  fen,  one  pair. 

Bardney,  a  pair  feeding  young,  20/7.  Freiston,  2  pairs  (CBC,  ADT, 
GFL).  GP. 

32®.  Redstart.  Bred  Greetwell,  Scawby,  Linwood  Warren  (JSH, 
RM).  Spring  passage:  Barton-on-Humber,  23/4  (HFN).  Low  Farm, 
Tetney,  2,  22/4;  26/4  (CDN).  GP,  27/4;  singles  during  May.  SBO, 
23/4;  2/5. 

321.  Black  Redstart.  Huttoft,  26/9  (ELJ).  GP,  15  4;  11  10. 
SBO,  2,  14/4.  Spalding,  5/5  (per  EJR). 

322.  Nightingale.  GP,  27/4. 

324.  Bluethroat.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  24  10  (CDN). 
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327.  Grasshopper  Warbler.  Singing  males:  GP,  Linwood 
Warren,  Aswarby  Thorns,  Bourne  Woods  (GCH,  CGSch).  Passage: 
GP,  25/4;  30/4.  Skegness,  2  9  (AS). 

333.  Reed  Warbler.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  12-15  pairs  bred 
(CDN).  Coastal:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  5  8;  19  8;  2,  20  8;  30  9. 

357.  Wood  Warbler.  GP,  26/8. 

360.  Yellow-browed  Warbler.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  11-15  10 
(CDN).  (See  British  Birds ,  56,  405). 

366.  Spotted  Flycatcher.  Spring  passage:  GP,  23,  29  5;  an 
unusually  high  number. 

368.  Pied  Flycatcher.  Spring  passage:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  22  4 
(CDN).  GP,  29/5.  Limber,  28-30  4  (RM).  Burton,  6  5  (KA).  Autumn: 
Low  Farm,  Tetney,  15/8-2/10;  max.  3,  2  9  (CDN).  Louth,  3-4  10 
(CLO).  Habrough,  22-23/9  (EC).  GP,  peaks,  30,  3  9;  25,  20  9.  Gedney 
Drove  End,  20/8  (CBC). 

371.  Dunnock.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  a  ringed  bird  retrapped  in 
Holland  10  days  later  (CDN).  GP. 

376.  Tree  Pipit.  Passage:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  27  8  (CDN). 
GP,  19,  18/8.  SBO,  23/4;  3,  29/6. 

379.  Rock  Pipit.  Inland:  SBO,  2,  24/2.  GP. 

380.  Pied/ White  Wagtail.  SBO,  south-west  passage  10  4  and 
21/10.  White  Wagtails;  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  20-29  4;  1  10  (CDN). 
GP,  28/3;  20/9.  Bardney,  23/4.  SBO,  22/4;  2,  23/4. 

381.  Grey  Wagtail.  Winter  records:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  Brigg 
Sugar  Beet  Factory,  Bardney,  Lincoln  S.F.,  Boston  (KA,  ADT,  RH, 
JSH,  REMP).  GP,  29/4;  30/6  (unusual  dates). 

382.  Yellow  Wagtail.  Coastal  passage:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  22, 
19/8  (CDN).  GP,  small  numbers,  18/8-19/9.  Holbeach,  large  numbers 
along  sea  wall,  18/8  (CBC).  Inland  passage:  Bardney,  S.W.  movement, 
8/8.  SBO,  18  flew  N.E.,  5/5;  13  to  S.W.,  7  9.  Blue-headed  Wagtail, 
Low  Farm,  Tetney,  8/9  (CDN). 

383.  Waxwing.  Boston,  up  to  12,  mid-Jan.  (REMP).  Sutton 
Bridge,  6,  21/3  (CBC). 

384.  Great  Grey  Shrike.  GP,  11/10-14/11. 

393.  Siskin.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  20  1;  singles  5  10-10  11; 
2,  2/11  (CDN).  Twigmoor,  15,  Jan-Feb  (RH).  GP,  3,  5/9;  9/12. 
SBO,  4,  24/2. 

396.  Twite.  Inland  records:  Burton  G.P.,  29  12  (KA).  Bardney 
23/9.  SBO,  8,  24/2;  4,  19/12.  Wisbech  S.F.,  50,  18/3;  23/3;  3,  20- 
21/4  (CBC). 
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397.  Lesser  Redpoll.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  15/10;  3,  20-29/11 
(CDN).  Twigmoor,  20,  Jan-Feb  (RH).  Chapel  Point,  2,  5/5  (RKN). 
GP,  10,  21/9;  16,  13/10.  Risby,  2,  9/5  (JK).  Bardney,  5,  20  10.  Lincoln 
S.F.,  8,  18-28/3.  Linwood  Warren,  2,  6/7;  2,  6/10  (KA,  ADT,  RM). 
Burton,  G.P.,  20,  24/11  (KA).  SBO,  5,  17/2;  6,  24/2;  2,  2/3;  11  flew  E., 
12/4;  2,  28/10;  4,  1/12;  6,  9/12.  Pinchbeck,  25,  31/10  and  60,  18/11, 
flying  west  (EJR).  Mealy  Redpoll;  Lincoln  S.F.,  18-28/3  (KA,  ADT); 
SBO,  4,  12/4. 

401.  Bullfinch.  Coastal:  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  4,  2/1;  22/4;  2/11; 
28/11;  7/12  (CDN).  GP,  small  numbers,  Jan  (max.  15),  Feb,  Mar, 
April,  May  and  Dec. 

404.  Crossbill.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  2  to  S.W.,  29/7  (CDN). 
Limber,  3,  30/7;  8,  13-14/8;  16,  10/9.  Greetwell,  5,  8/7  (RM).  GP, 
9,  25/8.  SBO,  3,  8/8. 

405.  Parrot  Crossbill.  A  male  trapped,  Low  Farm,  Tetney, 
13/10,  is  the  first  record  for  Lincolnshire  (CDN). 

422.  Lapland  Bunting.  Tetney,  4/2;  up  to  4,  18/2-11/3;  4,  26/9; 
16,  2/10;  6,  12/10;  7,  17/11;  7  flew  N.W.,  25/12  (CDN).  North  Coates, 
several,  18/2;  14/3  (GCH).  Wrangle,  8+,  13/1  (REMP).  Holbeach, 
3  flew  S.W.,  4/11  (CBC). 

423.  Snow  Bunting.  Tetney,  30  flew  N.W.,  3/3;  16/9;  max. 
170,  17-26/12  (CDN).  GP,  up  to  400  during  Jan;  1/4;  13/9;  100, 
24/11;  400,  last  week  Dec.  Friskney-Leverton,  exceptionally  large 
numbers  along  sea  wall,  13/1  (REMP).  Bennington,  40-50,  21/1. 
Wrangle  marsh,  2,  18/11.  Leverton  marsh,  many,  30  12  (CBC,  JRM). 
Inland:  SBO,  2,  9/12. 

424.  House  Sparrow.  Low  Farm,  Tetney,  3,000,  Jan/Feb; 

2,000,  23/9  (CDN).  SBO,  2,000  flew  W.S.W.,  21/8.  GP. 

425.  Tree  Sparrow.  GP,  1,000,  7/1;  100,  29/10. 
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